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The author, who ts Director General of the International 
Labour Organisation, does not believe that modern 
technology will make things harder for the less 
developed countries 


The Promise and Peril 


of Automation 


DAVID A. MORSE 


UTOMATION has become the 

focal point for hopes and 

fears about the future. It is 
bringing many challenging indus- 
trial and labour problems, 

The most important of these 
problems are social. They are con- 
cerned with the impact of automa- 
tion on people—what it means to 
the men and women now at work 
and to the young people who will 
take their places in the factories 
and offices of tomorrow, and what 


it means to the way of life of indus- 
trial society. 

The new technology has become 
a key factor in the world situation. 
The opportunity of meeting the 
challenge of poverty with plenty is 
now at hand, But the task of doing 
so, in conditions of peace and free- 
dom, with social order and 
stability, is a great one. 

The most dramatic—and per- 
haps the most frightening—thing 
about automation is the possibility 


Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
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of a completely automatic factory 
operating without human hands 
and governed primarily by elec- 
tronic “ brains ” 

The key area of social change 
stimulated by automation is em- 
ployment. Everywhere, one finds 
two things: a positive emphasis 
on opportunity and a keen sensi- 
tivity to change, often translated 
more concretely into fear. 

What is the basis for this fear? 
Partly, a natural human uneasiness 
in the face of the unknown. Partly, 
the fact that few things are more 
serious to a worker than unemploy- 
ment. Partly, too, the fear that 
automation undercuts the whole 
employment structure on which 
society is based. 

If, for example, automation cuts 
direct labour, often by §0 per cent. 
or more, and if this goes on from 
one industry and undertaking to 
another, what happens? 

Even with shorter hours and 
new opportunities, will not a 
saturation point be reached, with 
old jobs disappearing faster than 
new ones are created, and unem- 
ployment on a wide scale raising 
its ugly head? 

Will increasing productivity be 
converted into unemployment in- 
stead of into rising living stan- 
dards? Will production outrun 
markets and give new force to 
strains that may lead to a depres- 
sion spreading from one country 
to another? 


Finally, even if the economy 
stays buoyant and _ purchasing 
power s! high, will mass pro- 


duction and mass leisure form the 


« 


ingredients of a “ good society ”? 
Or will they make for a “ bad 
society ”? 

Such questions are not easy to 
answer, but several points can be 
emphasised. First, past technolo- 
gical progress has raised the over- 
all level of employment. Fresh 
needs, demands and opportunities 
have arisen everywhere. 

Secondly, the means for avoid- 
ing a depression are more varied 
and effective than ever before. 
Whether we have the will and the 
capacity, as a national and interna- 
tional society, to use these means 
properly, should the need to do so 
arise, only time will tell. 

Thirdly, so far automation has 
not caused any large-scale dis- 
placement of workers in any 
country. 

Provided we have the foresight 
to maintain employment and facili- 
tate a quick management and 
labour response to change, I see 
no reason to conclude that unem- 
ployment is an inevitable conse- 
quence of automation. Nor is there 
any reason to believe that techno- 
logical stagnation would strengthen 
the employment position anywhere. 
It would, on the contrary, be 
socially disastrous. 

The primary impact of automa- 
tion on human society will be to 
create new opportunities—for jobs 
as well as for skills, for manage- 
ment as well as for workers, for 
consumers as well as for pro- 


ducers, for human co-operation, 
for better living, for a better world 
society. 

The real problem is to adapt to 
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changing opportunity. Increasing 
use of mechanical-electronic effort 
shifts the emphasis of human 
effort from production to plan- 
from workshop to ofiice, 
from assembly line to the control 
panel. Skills shift from manual 
dexterity and operations to plan- 
ning, supervision and administra- 
tion. There is a quickened demand 
for junior and senior technical and 
professional workers, for super- 
visory staff, for “white collar” 
as against “blue collar” per- 
sonnel. 

What does this mean? Most 
important, a radical reorganisation 
f education and training, at all 


( 
’ 
; 


a 
ning, 


levels, for all ages. Much thinking 
has to be done about how to re- 
orient present-day systems and 
methods to new needs—without 
exaggerating the scientific-techni- 
cal bias to the detriment of other 
educational and social values. 
Many believe the end result wiil 
be to raise skill requirements in 
the labour force. This may well 
be. But I would caution against 
conjuring up a general picture of 
workers running around with en- 
gineering degrees and _ white 
laboratory coats. It would be a pity 
to blow up technical requirements 
of automated jobs to the point 
where people get frightened about 
their own capacity to fit into the 
luture. 
Adjustment 
ployment 


em- 
easy. 


to changing 
patterns is not 


Some displaced workers are not 
able to fit into new openings. 
Some older and skilled workers 
to adjust to new 


find it hard 


AND PERIL OF 
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have already 
started to worry about how 
we are going to spend increased 
leisure 
Some forecast a civilisation of 
nervous wrecks, a vast increase 
in do-it-yourself activity, a spurt 
of delinquency, a new society 
made up of people whose in- 
terests centre entirely in what is 
known as “leisure” rather than 
“work,” or even a stultified 
society of people who have no 
further interests in either area 
Certainly there will be new 
problems in the future as in the 
past. But do we need to fear 
them? it must not be forgotten 
that the great need of most 
workers today is still far more 
leisure 
—David A. Morse. 
r )apujupafupndnbndnpnpndnpaiatapapniadspaynia( 
methods. The danger of discrimi- 
nation against minority groups 
may become more acute. 

Human tragedies are inevitable— 
today as in the past. But they must 
neither be multiplied unnecessarily 
nor ignored. Many of the problems 
can be solved, through labour- 
management co-operation, through 
employment and guidance services, 
through financial help. 

Automation, in widening the 
need for labour mobility, is likely 
to widen the need for financial re- 
sources to enable workers to re- 
spond to changing opportunities. 

This means attention to unem- 
ployment benefits, dismissal pay, 
moving allowances, training allow- 
ances, and other things susceptible 
of underwriting re-employment 
rather than subsidising unemploy- 
ment. Clearly the aim is to rein- 
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as a whole unless there is a great nological changes which both draw 
deal more conscious attention to closer together and at the 


« same 


the human problems of change in time accentuate the social tensions 
these societies. This calls for sus- which divide it, one of the ba 





yi 


i 
tained social effort and interna- tasks of statesmen—and of indus- 
tional co-operation. trial and labour leaders as well— 
In a world torn by many con- must be to promote orderly social 


flicts and undergoing drastic tech- adjustment to change. 


So Why the fapandemonium ? 

A READER inquires if I can trace a set of rules for road 
behaviour believed to have originated in Japan. This reader 

has seen a reference to them in a book about Japan by the 

tormer American Ambassador to that country, Joseph C. Grew, 
who reported that they were posted in the Central Police 

Station in Tokyo. 

The book was published in 1944, but the “ Japanese rules” 
wre much older than that. Here they are 

1. At the raise of the hand of the policeman stop rapidly. Do 

not pass him by or otherwise disrespect him. 

When passenger of the foot hove in sight tootle the horn 

trumpet to him melodiously at first. If he still obstacles 

your passage tootle him with more vigour and express by 
word of mouth the warning “ Hi, hi”. 

3. Beware of the wandering horse that he shall not take fright 
as you pass him by. Do not explode the exhaust box at 
him. Go soothingly by 

4. Give big space to the festive dogs that make sport on the 
roadway. Avoid mix-up of dog with your wheel-spokes. 

5. Go soothingly on the grease-mud, as there lurk the skid- 
demon. Pedal the brake of the foot as you roll round the 


corners and save the collapse and tip-up. 


ty 


I regret to say that they never emanated from so important 
a source as the Tokyo authorities. They were created by an 
English technical journalist, Bernard Hunt, in 1918, for the 
specific purpose of filling a gap in a motoring journal caused 
by a censorship deletion 


—MoOTORING CORRESPONDENT, Belfast News-Letter. 


Youtn and old age should be periods of intensive happiness, 
The one is easy because we do not know what is before us, 
and the other because so much misery is behind us. 
—VISCOUNT CASTLEROSSE. 





From the base to the 


HOW EQUAL 


W. PASCHAL 


NY fair-minded person who 
AS. on the unequal distribu- 

tion of wealth in the world 
today cannot heip concluding that 
people - not get what they 
deserve and others do not deserve 
all that they get. 

An easy way of escaping from 
the social problem of today is to 
fall back on the innate or inborn 
qualities of men as a sufficient 
reason for all the economic 
which . But the easy 
‘dom the wise way. 

no doubt true that the laws 
of genius are crutable and that 
business genius or ability is rare. 
It is kk freq 1ently remembered 
that ability, even business ability, 
is not always heneilianey The his- 
number of enterprise 


that have failed owing to incompe- 


some 


in- 
si14l ‘ 

equalities exist 

Way 15 : 


Ins 


tent management has never been 
written. Failures in any avenue of 
life are seldom written up 

Two extreme attitudes have to 


a . ° ¢} 1 } 
be avoided; that which 


economic and social inequalities 
exclusively by ba logical here- 
ditary con der: tions, and that 
which attributes them entirely to 
environment, or the circumstances 
in which one is born. A person’s 


economic Or position in 


society is not always an index of 


Condensed from Economics 
Mercier Press, 


(The 





LARKIN, 





> top of the social pyramid 


ARE WE 


O.F.M.Cap. 


his inborn or natural 
Poverty is not always due to | 

“born tired’ 

On the cther 
rather an improvement, in th 
vironment 
live—-better wages, better hor 
etc.—will not infallibly 
continuation or advance 
And yet we cannot say 
circumstances 

nimportant. 

The inequality of wealth 
bution in every age and p 
like a pyramid. Put the 
inequality 
sufficient justification why 
najority of men at the base « 

pyramid should fot 
to struggle for food, s! 

nd clothi ng. 

Every country, it has 
is divided up like a many-st 
building, of which the lowest 
is thronged with people, so: 
whom are at the 
they have inherited no 
capacity of any kind or, thr 
laziness, have come down fr 
of the upper storeys in which 
was no room for slackers. 

Some are on the 
because they have 
taken up with earning 
lihood that they nev 
And Its 
Ltd., Cork. 


lead 
ad in 


t tp 
State. 


iS 


social 
have » 


L. , 
oeen 


} 


grou n d 
been 
a bare 


SO 


Frontiers. 
5S.) 


hand a chang 


in which some pe 


inevitable is n 


Indu 


rer ha 





qualtt: 


Or 


or environment 


bottom bec 








THE desire for equality has brought disaster to angels and to 
men. The first revolutionary movement was conducted by 
angels. Some of them rebelled and sought equality in power with 


God. The first man, Adam, 


sought equality in knowledge with 


God, and we know the sad consequences. 

The essential spiritual equality of all men in God's sight was not 
seriously questioned until the end of the 16th century, when 
Michael de Bay or Baius put forward a theory which limited the 
Divine assistance to a select few. He was condemned by the 


Church 
“It is impossible,” 


writes Pope Leo Xill, 


“to reduce socicty to 


one dead level. There naturally exist among mankind many dif- 
ferences of the most important kind.” St. Thomas Aquinas empha- 


sised the fact that, “ 
done by different people,” 


himself the many things necessary to human life. “ 


it is necessary that different things should be 
because no individual can provide for 


Therefore some 


are tillers of the soil, some are raisers of cattle, some are builders 


and so on. 
* Because human life,” 


St. Thomas continues, “ 
as well as corporal things, it is necessary that some 


includes spiritual 
should be 


released from the care of attending to temporal matters. This 


distribution of different offices 


providence.” 


is in accordance with Divine 


The Church has always insisted on the necessity of different 


classes in society, each with d 
and united by the idea . the 


an application of the Pauline 


stinct functions, and all animated 
common good Thi s view, which its 


a ‘ 


conception of the Church to 


society, is the keynote of ‘the Pope’s pronouncements on the social 


problems of our time. 


—W. Paschal Larkin, 


chance to force their way to the 
rrow stairway leading to the 
floor above. 
Che first floor is less crowded 
n the ground floor, and the 
number of people in the upper 
toreys decreases as one approaches 
the top. Some fortunate people 
able, at the outset of their 
career, to avail themselves of the 
educational ladder and reach the 
upper storeys. 
Pm - 


ahere are 


nany who cannot do 


They have not the opportunity. 
The modern world is insisting on 
equality of opportunity. There is 
more money spent on education 
today in every civilised country 
than in any other age. Education, 


O.F.M.Cap 
He 
bridge the 


cap wcities 


however, can never 
natural differences or 
between men. 

When the framers of the 
American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence declared that “all men are 
created equal”, they meant that 
all men should get “a square 
deal ”*—that is, enjoy equal rights 
to justice and fair dealing. 

Eighteenth-century writers, in- 
cluding Adam Smith, upheld the 
doctrine of the unlimited power of 
education. They overlooked the 
innate differences between men. 
Smith ascribed the differences be- 
tween “a philosopher and a street 

rter”, not to nature, but to 
“habit, custom and education’ 
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The gap between the highest 
and the lowest incomes in modern 
industrialised countries is still 
great. Take away private charity 
and the social services, and the in- 
come of some would be nil, It may, 
however, be doubted whether there 
is not greater economic equality to- 
day than in previous ages. We 
must not forget the great prepon- 
derance and growing wealth of the 
intermediate or middle class in 
most countries, and the influence 
which education is exercising on 
people’s attitude towards the so- 
called indispensability of certain 
types of work and the necessity of 
giving very high incomes to any 
class in society. 

When many people advocate 
economic equality they really have 
in mind not a dead level of in- 
comes for all, but a human mini- 
mum for each. The desire is for 
economic security, which is daily 
threatened by new inventions and 
new forms of productive organisa- 
tion. Taxation is now being used 
to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. 

It was the fashion last century 
to regard the landowners as occu- 
pying a privileged position; as 


earning income without much 
effort. “Landlords,” said J. S. Mill 


™ grew richer, as it were, in their 
sleep.” The owners of many other 
forms of property today need not 
be very wide-awake or energetic 
and yet receive high incomes. 


SWEARING Apparel: 
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When one looks around at | | 
different levels of income which 
exist, one is inclined to look 
life as a lottery. But this 
reaches out into another. We 
never explain all the hard luck, « 
appointments and apparent fail 
which confront us, because, 
Paul says, “we know now only 
part”. 

Even Napoleon thought 
“inequality is insupportable wit 
out religion”. Marshall, who s; 
a life-time studying econon 
problems with the hope of lea’ 
the world better than he found 
regretted that “ Economics has too 
little to say about ideals.” Agno 

as he was supposed to be, he | 
not so ignorant of the necessity 
religious and supernatural fo! 
for the proper solution of th 
economic problems of society. 

In a letter to a Bishop in Auc 
land in 1900, he wrote: “ Why 
should the economist be ashamed 
to admit that the more he studies 
‘the mystery of evil’ on its 
economic side, the more he is con 
vinced that the key to the myst 
is not in human hands.” The great 
Cambridge economist was trying 
to say what Pope Pius XI ex 
pressed in a more luminous way: 

“No power of organisation will 
ever be able to bring social 
conditions to a peaceful solution 
unless first in the very field of 
economics there triumphs moral 
law based on God and conscience.” 


A stuck zipper. 


CONTINUAL cheerfulness is a sign of wisdom. 
—Old Irish saying. 








A by-no-means-angry hou 
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Oh, You frish Husbands! 


MAIRIN HEALY 


THAT is an Irish husband prove quite so difficult. Any rat 
anyway and in what way is specimen under twenty-five 





he different from any other collector’s piece 1 deser very 
‘ usband ? ecial nti 
H 1 man wh iccording t ctually, I think 1 only when 
‘If, has been hunted tirelessly they’ve run out of cooks and socl 
over a number of years; then, in a darners in the shape of Mamma 
moment of mental aberration, has and/or sisters and aunts do they 
lowed himself to be corralled, look around for someone to carry 
fed and led by the nose to the on the good work. 
iltar, where he is tied in an irre When, eventually, the novelty 
le knot in secula seculoru of the 1 ( | worn off 
you can lead a horse to the your man nov ks to hav 
ter, but you can’t make him best of both worlds and makes a 
so we'll take a large pinch gallant effort to resort to the habits 
of salt with that one. Incidentally, of former days. H nds up the 


\ probably won’t have to worry boys for a night out. He murmur: 


teaching him to drink. And. nonchalantly that he intends t 
I were you I would never men- take a day off to go to the races or 
t water in that sense, except as_ to play go! 
ljunct to stronget beverages. Of course he doesn’t get away 
But we return to the victim’ with it. No woman worth her salt 


m we have left hog-tied and would admit of such defeat. She 
red over to the custody of a has to Ww rk 
int female. Valiant, because, voice goes up an octave or two 
ve me, it requires courage to from the dulcet tones of pre- 
on the breaking-in to domes- marital days. Gone is the timid 
harness of one, who, for any ‘“ you-are-the-man-and-I'll-leave-it- 
od up to fifty years, has been to-you ” approach. She would be 
ng on a very loose rein in- a dead duck if she kept that up. 
deed. The firm stand is the thing, and 
Of course one may be lucky and even that won’t always work. 
catch them younger—say in the She then resorts to the oldest 
ly thirties. These shouldn’t weapon of all: the fountain of 


r 


) Cdl 


Condensed from The Father Mathew Record 
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tears. This can generally be calcu- 
lated on to turn the tide in her 
favour—for the moment, anyway. 
Hostilities will be inevitably re- 


l date and the same 





sumed at a later 
battle fought over the old ground 
again and again, but the honours 
of war will break about even in 
he long run. 

There are, of course, some de- 
feats she can be prepared for. I 
know of no weapon calculated to 
get a husband to push a pram, 
with occupant, down any street in 
the neighbourhood at any hour of 
the night or day. Likewise no 
efforts will prevail on him to be 
seen dead in any grocer’s shop 
with a shopping list in one hand 
and a string bag in the other. 

He may occasionally be seen on 
a joint shopping expedition with 
the little woman. How she got him 
that far is her secret, but quanti- 


ties of husband can be seen any 
day standing self-consciously be- 
side bulging shopping bags inside 
and outside shops. They cast long- 
ing glances at nearby hostelries, 


but woe-betide 
bounds. They 
that, 


them if they break 
know better than 


Irish hus- 
bands score in being splendid 

ids. You know, like those 
carved effigies at the prows of old 





7 ss a ] > ] . 
uling ships, riding gallantly over 

1d 1 wWaves—not oO: very 
much practical use certainly, but 


mi 
auul 


Ng picturesqueness to the 
“7 
whole outht. 


Gossip 
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Down below, of course, 


crew, in the shape of the lit 
woman, is keeping the fires sto! 
the wheels turning and the 

on an even keel, through calm and 


through storm. But it is the fi 
head which catches your eye, 
it? 

I hope no one will accuse 
being anti-Irish-husband, or 
thing like that. I wouldn’t for 
world have anyone think tl 
hold my own spec 


a7ainst 


emas 


the hundred and one things | 
+ J . : »& like m { 
going to GO next Week, like 0 I 
‘ f 
ing the weather-board of the 
door, or cleaning down the | 
sal } tT, ¢ ¢ 
walls so that 7 can start to | 
: 
them 
What if our back garden ! 
like 1 hoe . # { 
1KC the Amazon oasin i i 
mmer hart x sy |} > 
Summer so that you nave } 
cally to hack your way with a 
; , 
machete through a tangle of 
and waist-high grass. It mai 
smashing jungie for ti C 
to pia n ] curt l 
, 
gown, S r-TO. com u 
tiles cut loose from tl mo 
Nise aeteene, Slee asdaail | 
I’m »SUie ~* ipoicon aiu Ala 
1 
ICLiOWS of nigi renov \ 
do a tap about the house e 
He may have two left | 
1 1, .. = 
ble nim th most 1 
} tment o ibis f r Del y 
ever invented; never a | ) 
jingle against another: b } 
he like a other woman n 


wouldn’t sw p 


aozen others. 


Letting the chat out of the bag. 


For the 


to live, 


necessitous ones, somewhere 
something to do, someone 
to care.... 


These are Our Old Folks’ 


Pressing Problems 


FREDERICK 


A Sa nation we are growing old. 
{~\ After the South African War 
there was one baby to every 
thirty adults of the population. 
After the first world war there was 
one to every fifty; after the second 
world war one to every sixty. To- 
day, with the emigration of our 
young folk, the proportion of old 
people to young has risen alarm- 
ingly. 
If our birthrate does not go up, 
fewer and fewer will be born to 
ipport more and more, and the 


tuation will become intolerable. 
It is estimated that already one in 


ven of our population is of pen- 
be in 


nable age. What will it 
twenty years’ time? 

Part of the problem is due to 
the increasing expectation of life. 
[In 1670, in Europe the expecta- 


m of life was thirty-three years, 
1851 forty; today it 
for men, and seventy for women. 
Ihe trouble of course is that as 


is sixty-SIx 


people grow older their bodies and 
minds grow weaker, and they 
require more medical care. One 


Condensed from a lecture giv 


en at the Rotary 


C. COMBE 


doctor estimates that for every 100 
beds allotted to general medicine 
and surgery cases, forty-five are 
occupied by the chronic 
mainly old people. 

It is true that with the develop- 
ment of such wonder drugs as 
sulphonamide, penicillin and strep- 
tomycin the span of human life is 
being extended. But there is little 
use lengthening life if people can- 
not enjoy old age. 

Dr. Austin Smith warns that 
while modern medicine will let us 
live longer, the number of 
ending in senile insanity will in- 
crease. In other words, the antibio- 
tics are saving many of the aged 
for a sad old age. 

Another aspect of the increase 
in the span of life is that many old 
folk are already a burden on their 
children; and now the duration of 
this burden is being lengthened. 

And there is no use pretending 
that old folk cannot be a burden. 
I know of a couple who, shortly 
after their marriage, twenty-five 
years ago, had to take into their 


solr 
SICK, 


Cases 


Club, Dublin 
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new home three of their parents 
who were unable to look after 
themselves. 

The man of the house will soon 
be retiring, and one of the three 
parents still survives. That couple 
have never had the opportunity in 
those twenty-five years of planning 
even one holiday; nor have they 
ever had one night exclusively 
alone with their children. 

Seven out of every ten people 
you meet will, on reaching sixty- 
five, be dependent wholly or par- 
tially on financial help either from 
their relatives or State aid. 

Why have so few been able to 
save sufficient to take care of their 
old-age needs? One of the reasons 
is the fall in money value. Take a 
tradesman who retires on reach- 
ing seventy. He started his appren- 
ticeship at the turn of the century. 
He got about 2/6 a week in wages 
for the first year. If he saved dur- 
ing his working life one-tenth of 
his income, how far would it take 
him today? 

Indeed many people have 
scraped and pinched all their lives 
only to find their small savings 
(which cost them so much sacri- 
fice) hopelessly inadequate, with 
the rising cost of living and the 
falling value of money. 

There are thousands 
ployees who have never 
sufficiently remunerative 


of em- 
been in 
jobs to 


enable them to save at all. There 
are others, better paid perhaps, 
who through illnesses in their 
family and the consequent cost of 
medical services, or through hav- 
ing to maintain dependent rela- 


tives, have not been able to pro 
vide for themselves, Whatever | 
cause, the fact remains tha 
seventy per cent. of our peo; 
need help from the State or thei 
friends in their declining years 
In Dublin the problem of old 
age is accentuated by the fligh 
from the land. On the farm or 
small holding there is usually 
accommodation for all, young and 
old. And employment is neve 
wanting; as the ageing member 
body slows down he can unde: 
take such unexacting tasks 
bringing home the cows, feeding 
the fowl, gathering the eggs. T! 
tempo of rural life is geared to the 


slow rhythm of the changing 
seasons. 
The old man in the country 


homestead is still an asset. His 
wisdom and experience are appre 
ciated. But what happens when he 
is uprooted and has to accompany 
the young people to the city, 
where even the smallest bedroom 
costs a pound a week? The old 
man is bewildered by the speed 
of city life and he is unsuited for 
employment. He becomes a lia 
bility to the family—and is often 
made to feel so. 


What are the needs of old 
people? They come under two 
main headings: Mental and 
Bodily. 


Mental: Their great desire is to 
have the feeling of being wanted— 
merely being wanted. They know 
in their hearts that they are not, 
but they fear to let their children 
down by saying so, and accord- 
ingly they keep to themselves the 





eee 


ARE OLD FOLKS’ 


THESE 


ntinuous heart-break of not 
ing loved so much as they have 
‘ ] 
yLM. 
Then they need security—the 


urance that their needs will be 
pplied. They also require care; 

who is to care? But the om 
ng old people want most of all 
1 place to die. The thought that 
rments our old folk most is not 
have to but will 


' uh > Ica , 
somewncre Cis to 


they aie, 


ey be sent 
needs: these include 
ter, food, warmth, 

il care and occupation. Bui 
reatest of these is n, 
ch gives them a reason to live. 
ll be summed up: Some- 
re tO live, something to do, 


one to care, a place to die. 


| thi anti 
Lit ining, 


occupati 


What is the answer to the 
blem? I ‘believe old pet ple 
uld be Kept in their homes as 
as is possible—they are hap- 
in a corner of their own, and 
ive cheaper that way. 
will give tl 
do. Their needs are 
someone to call regularly, 
one willing to run a message, 


! 
nouse them some- 
ng to 


do any little job which would 
ve them of the necessity of 
ing to stoop. 
One Dubliner, within the past 
ir or two, built at his own ex- 
pense a house containing several 


ets, suitable for old couples, 


nd he has let them at a rent 
barely sufficient to maintain the 


fabric of the building, pay the 
rent and rates. I had the 
pleasure of meeting the happy 
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In the ca OF the ione man or 
womart vl 1 1 1ciderahle 
I W ) ] considerabdi¢e 
, rT) + ] ~ 
i ) n (tance O home 
11 . 14 
run i0r Olid f 1S ( ted. 
| 1 " 
i ij re Of nece l CA™ 
1 
1 t rie ' > 
| O run, a I y I i OC 
{ { os - ] 
aa y LU ind is I ALLL i t oe 
1 
reguiations to ensure their orderly 
, 
. vs) | 
running, the old Iol il ome- 


times afraid of them. 
The happiness of such a home 
depends entirely on the matron. Is 
she a home-maker or an institute- 
keeper? She must have a vocation 
for the job. She must have the love 
of old people and of God 


nd the nati 
ana the pauen 


heart, 
How can the public help the old 
homes? You can, of 


. sla 
copie In rou Ca 


course, subscribe to the home of 
your choice. But what 1s needed 
most is people willing to visit the 
old people, listen 

en if you have heard 
before. Bring them some little gift, 


a bunch of flowers, 


, 
t their <« »< 
LO nell > ries, 


1 


¢ . ] I eaera . 
thing that will drive home the fact 
they are not forgotten, that some- 
ee :. 
one care iry to intere tnem in 


‘ , 7 
some hobby or occupation, Make 


them feel important, even to 1 
extent of asking th write 
down their memou 

The last thing i d our 
pride; hel them to 1 in 
Lic On nom M V n | am 


acqu 1 presents to each new 


5 “7 797 Lo} 5s « 
resident an armchair which 1s to 
be his exclusive property as long 


as he remains. It gives him pride 
of possession, 
In some orphanages, there is a 
reter } shy ry) kindly lodyu 
sysiem wheredy some ndiy lacy 
Granny ” to an orp: 


acts aS a 
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of her choice; and indeed an effort 
is made to find a “ Granny” for 
every child. Could we work this in 
reverse? 

Why could not each one of us 
undertake to act as son or daugh- 
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viduals and not one of a crowd. 

These facts may be somewhat 
depressing, but fortunatgly they 
co not reveal the whole picture 
Old age can be, and frequently is, 
contented and can be physical 


I. 
Ly 


and mentally energetic. For in 
stance, the Grand Vizier to th 
Sultan of Morocco is an active 
statesman at a mere 102. And who 
would deny that Churchill was at 
his best at 70? 

Perhaps we may be rewarded 
in this life for our care of the aged 
by the gift of youth in our own 
declining days? 


ter to some old person? This 
would require little or no money, 
but it would make some demands 
on time, patience, sympathy and 
love. The donor would be enriched 
mentally and spiritually. Those 
with cars could take old folk for a 
run to the sea or country, give 
them a meal outside the institution 
and let them feel they are indi- 
































Toujours La Politesse 

A DuBLIN man visited Monte Carlo recently. Coming out 
from a café one evening he found a ticket affixed to his 

car. It read: 

“ Monsieur the driver of car number——, 

“The principality of Monte Carlo, Land of Tourism, gives 
itself the pleasure of welcoming you on its territory and puts 
all in hand to be agreeable to you. 

“ But she asks you, in the general interest and in your own, 
kindly to respect the traffic regulations. 

“You have—” [here follows a list of infringements, with 
parking-in-a-forbidden-place indicated by a pencilled arrow]. 

“ Believing that this simple reminder will incite you to pay 
more attention to her regulations, the Principality wishes you 
a happy visit to her.” 

Such exquisite courtesy left a deep impression on our friend. 

—LIAM RIORDAN in the Irish Catholic. 


A Catch in It 


REPORTER on holidays dropped in to see the editor of the 
local weekly. 

“ How on earth do you manage to sell a newspaper in a town 

where everyone must know what everyone else is doing?” 

The editor smiled. “They don’t buy my paper to find out 

who did what. They buy it to find out who’s been caught at it.” 


——————— __________eGCOWO 


Is Saltees being rubbed into the mainlanders’ 
vounded pride ? 


MEET THE PRINCE OF THE 
SALTEE ISLANDS 


JOHN MURDOCH 


NEW principality that is slowly 

emerging may eventually rival 

Prince Rainier’s tiny state of 
Monaco. 

At least that is the ambition of 
a determined, wealthy man who 
arrived in London from Ireland 
penniless at the age of seventeen 
and slept on the Thames Embank- 
ment. He is proud to say that he 
once washed dishes in a Lyons’ tea 
house and sold newspapers at a 
London street corner. 

Now foriy-six, self-styled Prince 
Michael Neale of the Saltees (two 
islands which he owns off the 
County Wexford coast) is planning 
the new kingdom. 

Already he has his own corona- 
tion chair, his own Saltees flag, his 
own uniform, a solid golden crown, 
and robes of office. 

Prince Neale’s crown is studded 
with seven rubies, one for each of 
his children, including a darker 
one for one who died as an infant. 
The crown and robes of office are 
stored in the strong-room of a 
Belfast bank. Within a year or so 
he hopes to have his own postage 
stamps and coinage. 


His title of Prince Neale, 


“ Michael the First”, has been 
taken out with the approval of the 
Dublin High Court. But this 
snrewd, kindly man wants his title 
to stick not through legal formality, 
but through common usage and 
tradition. 

“There is no reason in the 
world why I should not call my- 
self prince,” he told me on the 
larger of the two Saltee islands. 

“ There have been many princes 
in the past, and I am sure today, 
who have done just as I am doing. 
I am breaking no law. I maintain 
that these islands are outside Irish 
territorial waters and, therefore, 
the Government over in that 
country,” he said pointing to Wex- 
ford coast five miles away, “has 
no control over the Saltees.” 

He told me that he wanted to 
develop the islands as tourist resorts 
until eventually they rivalled 
Monaco. 

* But I am having trouble with 
the authorities in that country over 
there ” pointing to the 
mainland). “ They my chief 
stumbling block, They sent me a 
bill for £225 for rates on a total 
of nearly 500 acres on the two 


again 


are 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 








nds. They have never done any- 
any place. There are no 

ré no drain ige, no water 
su 10 light nothing. Yet 
they want to collect {225 a year.” 
r N Says that he will 
have t le place developed to 
his liking withy te ars. He uses 
his 1 private f iter plane 


He said when Mr. de Valera was 


und the Irish 


7 islands ali ar 
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lin home to the 


he got a letter from 


private secretary asking 
it the Saltees. 
nd told hit 


mission fo VI 


tLIN 


b0ove our 





on a thirty-feet-high steel 
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the 


n to 


the with diagonal white and blood 


tripes. It has seven stars, 


v 


the white stripe 
Beside it on a rocky hill 
the middle of the island is t! € 


granite coronation § chai 


an | 


A few yards away, on th 
hill, is a ten-feet-high s« 


granite monumen*, with the 


n.: Sa" 
ot Frince Neale in his rr 
— ‘ 
Wexford, the son of a 


forming them into his own 


dom. 


heads. Prince for the British Government. 


Health N le 


WHEN you are pushing sixty, that is really exercise enough. 


Neale, pleasant with a ready sm 
dark-eyed, balding and sun-tann 
in his own territory,” said explained the flag. It is dark 

Neale; “and that was 


white ones in each of two corn 


} - » 9 7 } T+ > 
and a black one in the middle 


sculpted by Albert Power 


) ‘a 
on the front by Albert Power. 


farmer. As a boy he dreamed 
owning the Saltee Islands an 





Before and during the war he 
made a fortune making munitions 








To a Dubliner of Dubliners in Hollywood : 


Hello, Out There — 


Joe Kerrigan! 


GABRIEL 


OMEWHERE in the suburbs of 
») Hollywood there is a house 

filled with rare books and first 
editions, old furniture and bric-a- 
brac, and in the midst of them an 
ageing man, a Dubliner of 
Dubliners (ex-pupil of St. Patrick’s 
National Schools, Drumcondra), 
and one of the finest actors that 
ever graced the boards of the 
Abbey Theatre. Hello, out there— 
Joe Kerrigan! 

The name J. M. Kerrigan made 
its first appearance in Abbey 
Theatre programmes in 1906. In 
the first production of The Play- 
boy of the Western World, on 
January 26, 1907, he played the 
part of Jimmy Farrell, and from 
then until late in 1916 his name 
figured regularly in the Abbey’s 
casts lists. 

In October of that year he 
played De Burgh Cokane in the 
Abbey’s first production of Shaw’s 
Widowers’ Houses, under the 
direction of J. Augustus Keogh. 
Then he left. He returned in 1920 
and remained there as long as he 
could afford. 

From a financial point of view, 
it was one of the worst periods in 
the theatre’s history. Most of the 


FALLON 


theatre’s regular players had left 
for English or American tours of 
Irish plays. Joe would have stayed 
on if the theatre could have 
guaranteed him five pounds a 
week. It couldn’t. He was offered 
work with the Fox Films people, 
and he left for Hollywood. Some- 
what later Dublin saw him again 
when he played in and acted as 
casting-director for the John 
McCormack picture, Song of My 
Heart. 

Nowadays, Joe’s contact with 
Dublin is confined ty visits from 
such actors as Cyril Cusack and 
others who happen to find them- 
selves out Hollywood way. Such is 
Joe’s influence on his visitors that 
I remember Cyril telling me some 
years ago, in a letter written from 
Sunset Boulevard, that he went to 
an auction with Joe and that “I 
fell for a copy of Ulysses illustra- 
ted and signed by Matisse—forty- 
five dollars. I don’t think I was 
being extravagant.” I don’t think 
he was; and I’m certain joe didn’t 
think so either. Joe always had a 
nose for such bargains, and the 
chances are that he had a copy 
himself already. 


Incidentally, Joe as a young 
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man was about Cyril’s build, slim 
ind good-looking: there is an ex- 
cellent protile of him (as Strapper 
Kemp in Shaw’s The Shewing-up 
of Blanco Posnet) on the souvenir 


handkerchief sold by the Irish 
Pla in April, 1913) towards a 
building fund to save the Lane 
pictures for Ireland. The J. B. 
Yeats full-faced drawing of him on 
the same handkerchief carries a 
faint s tion of the Cusack 
liker and accentuates the out- 
tanding features of all great 
ctors’ fac the eyes. 

Those who have seen Joe 
Kerrigan play (and he specialised 
in juvenile leads and character 
parts) will need no description of 


what the Fagor was like. But 
they would be hard put to it to 
describe vay experience to others. 
acting is like that. As the 
late Jimmy Agate said, one knows 
it when one sees it, but describing 
** is rather like describ- 
e blind or trumpets 


it t wner 


y scarlet to th 


enough the Kerrigan 
performance I most frequently re- 
member (although I frequently 


remember all his performances 
was not in the Abbey, but in 
London—at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmiih, in 1919, in St. 
John I ’s Fohn Ferguson; Joe 
played the part of Jimmy Caesar. 
He had played this part in the 
Abbey first production of the play 


missed 
L yric 


am J. Rea. 


in November, 1915, but I 
Maire O’Neill was in the 
t was Will 


stag- 


¢ 1 +f nod 
red the I critics. As on 
f hen * } 

Ul them rr , t ) ul e soul { 
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a coward and threw it naked and 
bleeding upon the stage. The play 
has a North of Ireland setting, and 
I noticed that Joe’s attempt at a 
Northern accent was of the 
slightest. 

A few weeks before that I had 
heard Ervine, at a lecture given t 
the Irish Literary Society at 
Russell Square, London, describx 
the difficulty he had in trying to 
teach such Dubliners as Joe 
Kerrigan the rudiments of 
Northern dialect. But in Joe’s per 
formance of Jimmy Caesar accent 
didn’t matter two hoots. Here wa 
acting that responded in every d 
tail to Hamlei’s description of 
player “ forcing his soul so to hi 
own conceit”. Accent was but a 
trifle here and, so far as th 
essence of Ervine’s 
concerned, a wholly 


creation v 
unnecessary 


trifle 

Kerrigan—like his  confrér< 
Sinclair, Morgan, O’Donovan and 
the rest—was as equally at home 


in comedy as he was in tragec 
He had, too, a sense of hum 
that was invariably touched with 
imagination. For instance, as on 
of the off-stage crowd outside 
window in The Eloquent Demp 
his contribution to the interrup 
tions to which that unfortunat 
orator was subjected consisted « 


crying out in an “ oul’ wan 
voice, “ Don’t throw that at him, 


son; there’s nails in it!” 

And talking of “ oul’ 
those who saw his perform: ! 
The Wooing of Fulia Elizabeth (a 


one-act comed 0 1 on J n¢ 
Stephens’s The | Charwoman’s 
Daughter) are not likely to forget 








HELLO, OUT THERE—JOE KERRIGAN! 


is characterisation. I have watched 
is fellow-actors in this piece, 

Shields (still in Holly- 
wood and the late F, J. 
McCormick, completely bereft of 
their lines in paroxysms of laugh- 
ter at Joe’s interpolations. 

I was privileged to appear on 
the Abbey stage with Joe in the 
summer of 1920. The play was 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion 
ind we were sharing the title roles, 
Joe playing Androcles and I the 
Lion. , 

I shall never forget waitire for 
my cue, holding the J.ion’s head 
in my hand, and noticing that 
experienced Kerrigan was showing 
igns of nervousness. I asked him 


if he was as nervous as he seemed 


1, 
h 


Arth 
Arinur 


“TI am,” he said, “and I hope 
for the sake of your work in the 
Abbey Theatre that when you get 
age you will be just as 
as I am now.” 

How often I thought of these 
first nigh 


= . 
. Te ww ‘ww nwen 
pelore my open- 


to my 
nervous 
3 
words on subsequent 
n, for hour 
ing lines, my limbs lost their 
iary firmness and the conte 
my stomach seemed to consist 


lely of extremely active buiter- 


When Joe stepped upon the 

ige every trace of nervousness 
appeared to vanish. As Androcles, 
or indeed as anyone else, he was 
coolness personified. There was 
that when, in trying to re- 
tr lion from 


4] 


Vv rinc 
Savaging 


rain the 


Caesar and hig suite, Joe caught 
the animal by the tail and tugged 
so strongly that (to the delight of 
the audience) lion and tail parted. 








Po ee 
No ning 


as a rope’s et 


daunted, Joe used the tail 
1d and beat the lion 
into submission with 

He had a reputation f 
and practical jokes 
prop-room of the Abbey there 
was a stuffed stork wh: m 
]. (Where it was at the time 
Abbey fire I know not, but 


I doubt if it survived that confla- 


pr ion 
They say that ar Lady 
Gregory's The Jfackd H > 
part of Tommy Nally, ed in 
on the stage carr rd 
V h ch Wa abd ] hiail it 
horter than himself) tot com- 
paniment of Tomm I 
chanced upon a starling”. The 
1 thet of the Ly 


goes) the same poor ¥25 

decorated with pince-nez d 

placed in such a position in the 
+ 1.1 


scene-dock that its likeness to 
a distinguished and well-loved 
Abbey playwright and producer 
was immediately noticeable. They 
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it Joe was again the culprit. 
Saturday, on my way to an 





son Pillar. He had in tow a 


* t r w@ > 1; 
ne Wil) icading on a 
piece of string one of the most 


famished mongrel dogs I have ever 
seen. Joe begged me to keep quiet 
about it. That week he was playing 
the part of the old miser in Lady 
’s play Damer’s Gold. He 
he newsboy to bring 
> scene-dock entrance 


There is much talk of a savage 
dog (which is never seen) in this 
I and there is a scene in which 
Damer returns to his cottage and, 
leaning over the half-door, finds 
| id relatives taking an 
his belongings. Very 
muc! his ease, he asks them if 


they know of anyone who is in 
n f a savage dog. On this 
oct 1, however, he produced 
the val. Fortunately’ Lady 
Gregory was not sitting in front, 
for I rt of five minut 

I t! d ol Toe 
cl to | ght of th 
st hat I ] I was for- 
1 Al 1ay to be 
gz i d rib od as 
~ i in | nd the praise 
I ch ! I that which 


~ 
=) 
~ 
| 
¢ 


orm etim eS con- 
row me in such 


a é < ® ? 7 trrera ley 
pirases as 1Ou Were nearly as 
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good as Kerrigan ”, or “ You wer 
very like Joe in that part”. 

I think that one of the gre 
tragedies of the Abbey Th 
lies in the fact that, when it fc 
itself in a position to do so, it d 


not regularly call home again, even 
for a season, some of its early gre 
ones: the Fays, Sinclair, O’N 


Allgood, Morgan, Kerrigan 
O’Donovan and rest, and 
ensure a continuance of the Abbey 
tradition in acting. 

To that tradition that agein 
actor in Hollywood contributed 
greatly. I often wonder if h 
misses his Dublin as much 
Joyce missed it, as much 
O’Casey misses it. He is so k 
away from it now that he we 
hardly recognise it, icul 
that north side which he knew 
well. Hardwicke Street gone; and 
satellite towns beyond the Cat 
Cage where, in his early day 
Drumcondra, there 
fields. St. Patrick’s is 
the butt-end of Drumcondra, b 


the 


P — 1 . . er 5 } 
the Tolka Cottages (mentioned | 
: Pe SERS 
Joyc are dust. 
There are oul’ residente I 


loubt, who remember 
Kerrigan and recall that 
was a famous Abbey actor. 
while there are many still who re- 
member Joe himself, they are most 
of them combing grey hairs, if 
they have any left at all. So, hello, 
out there—Joe Kerrigan! 


J-AILURE: The line of least persistence. 


[;FFiciency Expert: A man who walks in his sleep so that 
he can get his rest and his exercise at the same time. 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





A Pole? A German? No, the Arch- 
bishop was an Irishman with a Kerry 
backgrourd 





The Stritches 
Set Sail 
from Genoa 


S ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO, HIS 

Eminence Samuel Alphonsus 
Cardinal Stritch, visited 
Ireland recently, is spiritual leader 
of the largest archdiocese in the 
United States, with an area of over 
1,400 square miles and a Catholic 
population of over 2,000,000. 

Throughout his career, Cardinal 
Stritch has rather specialised in 
doing things ahead of schedule. By 
a special dispensation of Pope Pius 
X (who was later canonised) he was 
ordained in Rome at the age of 
twenty-two, although the required 
minimum age for ordination is 
twenty-four. When Pope Benedict 
XV appointed him Bishop of 
Toledo in 1924, Bishop Stritch, at 
thirty-four, was the youngest holder 
of an episcopal See in the world. 
At the age of forty-three he was 
appointed Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee. 

‘he story goes that there was 
some measure of friction at the 
time between the major Catholic 
national groups in the archdiocese; 
but the Poles thought the name 
Stritch was of Polish derivation, 
and the Germans thought it was 
Germanic, while the Irish knew 


who 


that the new Archbishop was one 
of themselves. By the time the issue 
was Clarified, Archbishop Stritch 
was affectionately accepted by them 
all. 

Actually, although the Cardinal’s 
father was Garrett Stritch, 
of a schoolmaster from Ballyheigue, 
Co. Kerry, the family was originally 
from Italy. They came to Ireland 
in the Ioth century from Genoa, 
their name then being Su 


the son 


ychio. 

In the Arthur manuscripts there 
are many references to the Stritches, 
who in time spread to Tipperary, 
Clare, Kerry, and Waterford. One 
branch of the family settled in 


Limerick, and in 1650 Thomas 
Stritch, Mayor of Limerick, was 
martyred by Cromwellian forces. 


Another member of the family, Dr. 
James Stritch, was parish priest of 
Rathkeale, and from 1702 to 1730, 


as vic cted as bishop of 


ar-feneral, 


the diocese. 

One aspect of the Cardinal’s 
private endears him especially 
to me. He types his personal letters 
himself, using two fingers 


life 


—QUIDNUNC in the _ Irish 
Times. 
Far Above Average 
GIRLS WHO ATTEND 


‘Two LITTLE 
primary school at Clonduff, Co. 


Down, are Emily and Anne Brente, 


aged seven and five respectively, 
who have a family link with the 
famous. literary sisters whose 


Christian names they bear. 








[hey are the daughters of Collins 
u11é, who lives at Ballynacappog, 
not far from Drumballyroncy, 
Rathfriland, wl the father of 





ere 
Bronté sisters was born. 


rc 


‘ ‘ Lis ‘ 

Mi Reta Marks, principal of 
the ool, says Emily has the 
vivacious temperament possessed 
by the original Emily, and descrip- 
live powers that, for her age, are 
kar < bx ve the average. 

Tue ROAMER in the Belfast 


News-Letter. 


Played in His Sleep ? 


JREMEMBER THE STORY ABOUT THE 

peer who dreamt that he was 
making a speech in the House of 
Lords—and woke up to find that he 
was? 

It wasn’t till the other day that I 
n 1 pianist who dreamt he was 
giving a recital on the B.B.C. and 
t horror woke up to find that 
not only was he playing in a B.B.C. 


London studio with the red light 
iat he’d forgotten what he 


OI but t 
v playing! 

Wis ly for me,” he added, 
“both the dream and the lapse of 
memory lasted only a few seconds, 
nd eren’t even noticed by the 
announcer sitting by me in the 
tudio. I must actually have played 

ad 


chubby Co. 
Corkman Charles Lynch, and the 


ihe pianist was 


only excuse he can offer is that the 

recital was on the Overseas Service 
ind place at the eerie hour of 

four « in the morning after 

a thirty- hours’ non-stop train- 

and t journey across half 
ur 
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The odd thing is that it should 
have happened to a pianist with 


an almost unsurpassed musical 
memory. 
—JuLIA Monks in the Insh 
Press. 


It Takes Plenty 

PATRICK JOSEPH NORTON IS BUSI 
ness manager of Boys Town 

Nebraska, U.S.A. 

This silver-haired, fifty-nine-year- 
old nephew of Father Flanagan, 
Boys Town’s founder, emigrated 
from Cloonruff, Ballygar, County 
Galway, when he fifteen. 
Recently he visited his eighty-four 
year-old mother and four brother: 
who are still keeping things going 
in Cloonruff. He has made 
trips to Ireland to them, 
one of these occasions was when h 
accompanied Monsignor Flanagan 
on a War Department mission 1 
Europe in 1948 to study the prob 


lems of Europe’s homeless orphan 


was 


seven 
see 


youths. 

Mr. Norton was the first P 
master of Boys Town, and now 
business manager he has to see that 
the finances keep coming in so 1 
the 900 boys who are at present 
catered for can continue to 
regard it as their home. 

Since 1917 more than 8,500 b 
have passed through Boys Town, 
and four to five thousand applica 
tions for entry are received ever 
year, but the establishment can only 
take 200 new entrants per annum. 

How much money 
to run it? “Plenty,” says Mr. 
Norton. 


there 


It take 


does 


—Cork Examiner. 





PERSONALITY 


One Par of Hands 
CHURCH BUILT BY ONE 7RADES- 
man has been opened at Radium 

Hill, in the diocese of Port Pirie, 

Southern Australia. The tradesman 

was the parish priest, Waterford- 

born Father Vincent Shiel. 

Father Shiel had been an archi- 
before he began to 
priesthood; also he 


practical 


tect study 
the 


some 


had 


experience in the 


building trade. So when he found 
that a church was needed in this 


isolated 


not many Catholics, he decided 
to do the job himself, 


mining village where there 


are 


He first designed the church and 
then got busy with bricks and 
mortar. He was the brickmaker and 
the bricklayer; he was the carpen- 
ter, the joiner, the plasterer, the 


painter and the plumber. Members 
of the congregation gave voluntary 
assistance, but Father Shiel was the 
only tradesman 


When the church was finished he 


amongst them. 


threw in a school and a convent for 
good measure. 

Had there been medals going for 
quick work Father Shiel would 
have won a special award. It w 


1 ° 1 —_— 
only in June, 19056, that he took out 


his drawing-board; within ven 

months all work on the three 

buildings-in-one was completed. 
—The Advocate. 


A Rank Tough Guy 


"OUNG, QUICK-FISTED AND PO' 


fuliy-built Yermot Walsh re- 
ceived his theatrical chooing aft 


Theatre, Dublin. 
He received all his early experi- 


Dublin Gate Theatr« 


} hey 
tne Abbe 


} 
tne 


ence at 


@ 


CAPSULES 


JOAN’S BIG JUMP 


I AST July 30 24 year 1 Miss 
J 


oan Haugh became the first 
lrishwoman to make a parachute 
descent in this country > 
jumped from a plane |.600 feet 
up over Weston A eld, Leixtip, 
Co. Kildare 


When | ac ally jume 4 
Miss Haugh there wa 
sation of rushing air. The 
pulled the rip-cord v r 
leased the aps bina the 
parachute There wa a v y 
slight jerk, and it filled 

ooked uD and saw a red and 
white canopy over my 

Miss Haugh is a member of 

g 

the Irish Paract Club, w 


was formed last October. All 


during the winter she was pre- 
fn Ye ¢ Cj -t j 
par ng tor the tu p She t ed 
by attending lectures; then she 
and the other parachute er 
Siasts attending t e were 
shown how to fal witho nurt 
ng themseive some t f NM 
devoted to physical tr g to 
make them fit. When the f 
weather came they went it to 
Weston to learn how to get out 
of a ‘plan 
Tr door of t plan - 
take ff,"’ she explained 
j le time before ) 
ta » pi > ivy 
hict | just n | tne 
way. You put yc t t 
t wing of the 
you hold ) 
your right hand; and yc put 
y hand on ¢t O 
) 
‘ , 
Vv 
£ ‘ | y r 
| 3 to iv ¢ 
of piane 
—_ h ' mes 
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graduated through assistant stage- 
manager to leading player. 

During four years he played fifty- 
one parts in four-weekly classical 
repertoire, which included works by 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Sheridan, Wilde 
and Ibsen. 

Arriving in England in 1946, he 
was given a contract for the season 
at Stratford-on-Avon, but was not 
granted a work permit. He got into 
films, and has played star leads in 
eighteen pictures. 

During his career in England he 
has also appeared on radio and tele- 
vision, and has had starring parts 
in many West End plays. 

In his latest film, The Hide Out 
(J. Arthur Rank), he plays the part 
of an insurance investigator who be- 
comes accidentally mixed up with 
a vicious ring of smugglers. 

—TERENCE McCWEENy in the 
Southern Cross, 


Easter Moon—{12 

ME. xuyY L. WILSON, FAMOUS 
grower, exhibitor and judge of 

daffodils, of Broughshane, County 


Full Marks for Strategy 


Antrim, is a bachelor. He became 
interested in daffodils as a school- 
boy. At school they called him 
“The Yellow Peril”. 

He has exhibited daffodils on the 
Continent as well as in Ireland and 
Britain, and has sold bulbs all over 
the world. Americans are among his 
best customers, but he sends many 
bulbs to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Asked how long it takes to breed 
a new hybrid, Mr. Wilson said 
“You plant thousands of 
after five years you may find some 
worth transplanting. After another 
five years you may get a few blooms 
of a new type. That is why bulbs 
of new breeds of daffodils fetch 
such a high price: they take years 
to produce.” 


seeds; 


The top price paid for one of 
Mr. Wilson’s new daffodils was £75 
—from an American. In April Mr 
Wilson beat all comers at the 
London Royal Horticultural Show 
with his daffodil, “ Easter Moon,” 
catalogued at £12. 

—Irish Weekly Independent, 


WHEN an ex-army officers’ association decided to hold a ball 
recently, a few committee men thought the word “ formal” 
on the tickets might discourage some husbands. 

But they got around this by sending the tickets anyway and 
following them later with a note to all the wives. It read: 
“Last week your husband was sent tickets for the Army 
Officérs’ Ball. Has he told you about it yet?” 


The turnout was a record. 


NaAtvurE knows best; she hasn’t arranged your anatomy so as 
to make it easy for you to pat yourself on the back. 
—Dublin Opinion. 
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28 THE 
I used this curious remark as 
the theme of a political sermon I 


delivered during one campaign 
early 1n my career: 

“No land,” I said, “ was ever 
saved by little clubs of female fad- 
dists, old gentlemen with dis- 


ordered livers, or pessimists crack- 
iginary good old days 
and ignoring the sunlit present. 
What we need in this part of the 
are men and mothers of 
bbing spinsters and 
in federation 


Ing over mM 


a 


country 
men, and not g: 


dog-raising matrons 
a 


ton was the most class-bound 
city in p son h when I picked up 
my political shillelagh. Its tradi- 
tionally Republican government 
reflected banker and big-business 
control, 

You have been told of the politi- 
cal skulduggery of the Boston Irish, 
what have you heard about the 
inhumane numb-skulduggery of 
overlords who pre- 
Even Bostonians are 
f the maladministration 
that began 


mayors 


in 1822, when the town became 
a Ci and John Phillips became 
the first Mayor of Boston. From 
that time forward, every Boston 
mayor except one until 1885 was 


who did little for the 
average citizen, 

Samuel Turrel Armstrong, who 
boas ted of only one 
1 ‘the erection of 
» for the enclosure of 
the Common, and 
nsion of the mall through 


three sides of 

th 

the burial grounds of Boylston 
Cr, 


IRISH 


DIGEST 


It was not until the “ down- 
trodden Irish majority” elected 
Hugh O’Brien in 1885 that the do 
nothing era came to an abrupt end 
and the Irish dynasty began. 
Since then, there have been only 
two other Yankee mayors. In 1917, 
the moneyed interests, waving the 
already tattered con of the 
Good Government Association, 
pushed wealthy Andrew J. Peter 
into the Mayor’s chair. Charle: 


, 


Angoff, no Celt fresh from the 
Emerald Is} ley said about thai 
noble “ reform ” experiment : “ Hi 


administration turned out to be 
of the most incompetent and graft 
ridden in Boston’s history.” 

When I retired from office in 
1925, the interregnum Mayor was 
a Yankee named Malcolm E. 
Nichols, who had somehow per 
suaded President Calvin Coolidge 
to appoint him Collector of Inter 
nal Revenue. His closest friends 
admitted later that his administra 
tion was “one of complete con 
fusion ” 

I was Mayor during three de 
pressions, the third being the most 
in history, yet I left off 


ne 
Vit 


severe 


at the end of my third term with 
a lower tax rate than when I 
assumed office, and with ever 


obligation of the city paid. All this 
despite the fact that welfare expen 
had increased over 
dollars annually. In 1946, 
a national magazine said: “ The 
Only hospitals, schools, solariums, 
subways, tunnels and municipal 


ten 


improvements that Boston has re- 
ceived in the past thirty-five 
were built by Curley.” 


years 














© 


"from Galway to Boston with two sisters and 


¢ 
4 


f 


t 


fourteen, 


and two 


half-brothers 


ir 


—Dan cl 


Y mother, Sarah Clancy, was twelve years old when she came 


parents 


and 


My father Michael 
Patrick—also came over on the “ Irish Mayflower.” My father, whor 
| remember wearing a heavy black beard, had worked on the small 


family farm near Oughterard in Galway County, and was stocky 
and powerful, although he stood only about five-fact-five 

In 1847, the Boston population of 260000 included about 5,000 
Irish immigrants. In one year alone (1849) 28,917 Irish arrived, and 
by 1857 there were 50,000 Irish in the Boston population of 310,000 

in 1899, when | was first elected to office, there were 225,000 
Irish or their descendants, and they represented almost half of the 
total population of Boston. For the first time, the Boston Irish had 


a majority on the city council 

The Irish turned to politics 
for it. When three Germans ga 
Put three Irishmen together, and t 


bec 


ause they had a natural affinity 
, they are apt to open a brewer 
hey are likely to form a pol 


club. The Irish turned to the political ladder also because w 
the quickest and easiest w2y out of the cellar 

The leaders helped themselves, but in doing so they Iped t 
people. They became lace-curtain.” “ cut-glass burt 
“Venetian blind” or the “F.I.F.s” (“First Irish Families’). The 
step up the ladder could be swift indeed. Many of the Irish climbed 
by personal politics. 

—James Michael Curley 


Opposed while mayor by orga- 
d wealth and influence, I was 
the target of cunning political 
es and the subsidised press. I 

been handed the hot end of 

poker since memory runneth 

to the contrary, to borrow a 
rase from Daniel Webster. 

rhe Brahmins and their ilk have 

igered me constantly, and today 
ry insult conjures up fond 

ries, recalling the joys and 
irds of stormy contention as 
ight for a more abundant life 
the underprivileged, the under- 
ed and the undernourished. 

Over the years I have been called 





mpathy Jim”, jailbird, con- 
brigand, buccaneer, spell- 


a ruthless 


’ 


ssolini, the 


er and highbinder, 
er, the Irish Mu 


idor to South Boston, and 
Kingfish of Massachuset 


I have been described as en old 
ham actor, political Barnum, the 
low-brow mayor of a high-bro 
city and a combination of Santa 


9 Robin Hood, a ¢ hinese wa 
and the 


A — ris a 
More qaisce i 


Claus 
lord 

more. 
labelled me “ the 
of Massachusetts 
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The mellowing influence of age 
often softens the asperity of judg- 
ment, and I have observed recently, 
and not without a certain measure 
of regret, that some of my most 
articulate critics have had some 
kind things to say about me. 

It is not for me to say whether 
this new reappraisal of my public 
service, which was my business, 
should be ascribed to their ad- 
vancing senility or to a more care- 
ful reading of the record. In any 
event, the insults have become less 
barbed and more infrequent. 

Yne reason for this, of course, 
is that some of the Philistines who 
used to curse and revile me (in 
terms that were only occasionally 
printable) have by this time 
answered roll-call at Judgment 
Day, a frightening Day of Atone- 
ment for many of them. 

During the past few years they 
have been referring to me as 
“ The Old Grey Mayor ” and have 
set me down as the last of the old- 
time, big-city, paternalistic bosses. 
This charge I shall not deny, al- 
though I am sure that my readers 
will admit that I differed in a 
number of comforting respects 
from other big-city bosses. 

A New England conscience has 
been described as one that doesn’t 
prevent you from doing anything, 
but that prevents you from enjoy- 
ing it afterwards. Many of my 


pious-talking enemies were handi- 
capped by such a conscience. My 
own conscience is clear. I would 
do the same things all over, had [ 
the first portion of my life to re 
live. 

And yet politics and holiness are 
not always synonymous. Successful 
politicians do not expect to 
canonised or even achieve the s! 
of blessedness to which persons of 
more polite and leisurely pursuits 
may aspire. There are times when 


if you want to win an election, you 
must do unto others as they wish 
to do unto you, but you must do 


it first. It is not always sufficient 
to return blow for blow. “In a 
pinch, swing hard ” is an excellent 
roverb for a politician. 

Since I expect to live for another 
half-century, it is with deep reluc- 
tance that I have finally accepted 
the verdict of loyal constituents 
who wish me a life of comfort and 
repose outside the political arena 

“It’s only you I was thinking 
of, Governor, when I voted for 
Hynes last time,” one taxicab 
driver told me. “I don’t give a 
damn what happens to Hynes, but 
I don’t want you to get one of them 
coronaries.”” 

It is as the friend and defender 
of the poor, the alien and the per- 
secuted that I hope to be remem- 
bered—as the “Mayor of the 


, 


Poor ”’. 


A POLITICAL war is one in which everyone shoots from the lip. 


Maxy a modern girl reaches the age of discretion without 


achieving it. 
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Will B663 foil those insidious 
parasites? 


Anti- TB 
are 
News 


O’BEIRNE 


These 
Dru oS 
Makin g 

MICHAEL 


Ba in 1944, with other 
patients in a Dublin sana- 
torium, I was reading about 


Barry’s experiments 
anti-TB drug. 
and abroad— 
drug Strepto- 


Dr. Vincent 
to find an effective 
Research at home 
even that wonder 
nycinhad failed to halt the 
dread disease. Those in the 
vanced stages were thought incur- 


ad- 


Today, fourteen years later, 
Research Director Dr. Barry sits 
in his office above the Medical 
Research Council of Ireland 


Laboratory, in Dublin, a happy 
man. Sturdy in build, with a de- 
ter! mined face, he has a manner 
friendly and direct. Discarding 
documents on the desk, he let his 
hands hang from his armchair. 
Since 1944, when the laboratory 
started work, Dr. Barry and his 
team of ten have tested more than 
800 synthetic compounds aimed at 
curing TB. Some of the drugs, not 


et Ahh Wi nic | l 9 ia ad iO 
be valuab 

And now th e introduced 
B662. T} t! t es 
h : been e C ‘ 1c 

~ Fe 3-0 ive CB 
agent known in D1 
Barry lit a cigarette \ 0 
“As well, it has the usef ind 
very interesting pri yperty that you 
can treat your animals beforehand 
It can be fed to the mice; then 


’ 


can be tak 
Weeks later, when we infect 
h virulent TB bacilli, they 


they n off the treat- 
ment 
them wit 
are protected. 


“This is a thing that’s never 
been done with TB before. It’s 
called Chemoprophylaxi: Ten 
mice are given minute doses of the 


drug each day for fourteen days; 
then treatment is stopped. Afier 
four weeks we infect 
venously with TB 
same time infecting another ten 
mice not treated with B663. The 
second lot die in under three 
weeks. I can’t at the 
you non the others; they may 
dic eventually.” 
“ How ‘ton ng have they been in- 

fected: Ss enquired. 

“ Oh, months ago.” 

“And they’re quite healthy?” 

“Yes, quite healthy.” He con- 
tinued in his frank, unassuming 
way: “We're very interested in 


the TB parasite. It feeds 





body; but, using a sort of intelli- 
gence, it doesn’t kill 1 ctim for 
a long time. Our job has been to 


find a synthetic substance effective 
in killing the bugs—non-injurious 
to tissue cells, but very injurious 
to the parasitic cells, That’s the 
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THE 


whole trick. I must emphasise that 
B663 is in the experimental stage 
with animals. We haven’t taken it 
farther yet.” 

He gesiured towards a bottle on 


s another drug. It has 
passed through all the experimen- 


tal stages and it has a name: 
Hincorstarch.” 

The narrow boitle contained 
yellow powder. It bore a label on 
which was typed the name “ Hin- 


consitarch ” 


Taste it.” Dr. Barry poured a 
few grains of the golden powder 
on my palm. It was flavourless. 

“What is it, Doctor? An anti- 
TB drug?” 

“Yes. We've completed the 
tests on pulmonary TB. It’s very 
effective, even in advanced cases.” 

The casual remark was like an 
electric shock. 
is exciting! It 
hope?” : 

Oh, yes. It is being tested now 
the kidney: 


means 


stherciil ¢ £ 
ubercuiosis Of 


t 

l 
“But hasn’t kidney TB always 
regarded as hopeless? Aren’t 
these organs too active, or some- 
thing?” 

Dr. Barry said, matter-of-factly : 
*Hinconstarch has been tested 
with renal TB. The results are 


- lane *? 
CALCAILI 
“How soon will it be avail- 


“Very soon, I hope.” Dr. Barry 
picked up the bottle. “ This was 
manufactured in America. It 


should be in production this year.” 
So here is news of world-wide 
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import. In America, where 
progress has been made, 200 
persons are seriously stricken with 
TB every year, compared with 
20,000 Polio victims. 1,500 Amer 
cans die of Polio each year, bu 
ten times that number die of TB 


1 


After fourteen years of pati 
slogging to achieve 
Barry and his team have set 


new target: Cancer 


SUCCeSS 


selves a 
“The problem with Can 
the similar nature of the malig: 
growth cells to those of the 


tissue. Again we must find 
of killing one without injuris 


oiher. 

“We badly need money, 
the Research Director in 
sively. “ Guinness generously 
us an annuity. But more fund 


needed. Adequate money 
mean the difference between 
periments and no_ experin 
between a discovery and no 
covery. 

“There’s little scope for 


pe 

search in Ireland,” he cont 

“ When a young man has qu 

in some branch of science, th 

nowhere for him to go. Not 

research worker wants to 

grate; we have ten of them 

in the laboratory.” 
“Would it pay the bigger I 

firms to think ahead in teri 

technology—three or four 

ahead, and employ young 

tists and facilitate them in e\ 

way?” I asked. 
Dr. Barry nodded emphatical 

“Yes, it would. But you can’t 

say, ‘ Tomorrow Ill do research 

First of all, decisions would have 
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to be made, so that young people 
would get encouragement to be- 
come research workers. 

“Our trouble in Ireland,’ he 
declared, “is that we have no be- 
lief in ourselves. We don’t believe 
we can do things. Here, in 1946, 
we discovered a drug used suc- 
cessfully for TB of the bladder 
and prostate, by direct instillation 
into the bladder. We called it B53 
—something Id forgotten till I 


read about it the other day in a 
Swiss medical journal.” — 
Coming out, I gazed back at 
the granite building with increased 
respect. What new healing dis- 
covery does the future hold? That 
may rest in the capable hands of 
Dr. Barry and his Joyal researchers 
—the hands of scientists holding 
out to suffering humanity a much- 
sought cure, a realised hope of 
happiness and longer life. 


=" , 
Brilliant Might-Have-Been 
OHN McCorMack used to tell me about one of the regrets 
of his career as a singer. He wanted to sing Don Ottavio at 


Salzburg. 


It was all arranged for 1914 in one of the most remarkable 
casts ever assembled: Lilli Lehmann was to undertake Donna 
Anna, with Mme. Gadski as Elvira and Geraldine Farrar as 
Zerlina, Join was to sing Don Ottavio, with Antonio Scotti 
as Don Giovanni and Chaliapin as Leporello. 

The unimaginable sextet, with the Vienna Philharmonic, was 
to be conducted by Dr. Karl Muck. Along came the First 
World War, just as they were getting ready for it, and the 


event never occurred. 


It was one of the most brilliant of the might-have-beens in 


music. 


—VINCENT SHEEAN, First and Last Love. 


Faguar Shining Bright 


WEALTHY Irish-American visiting New York stopped in 
front of the Jaguar showroom. There in the window was 
just the silver car he’d been wanting. So he walked in, bought 
it, without a moment’s hesitation, and paid cash. 
“Would you like to take the car with you, sir?” asked the 


pleased salesman. 


“No, thanks. I'll just leave it where it is,” the customer 
replied. “After all, where else in this city could I find a 


parking place like this?” 
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A talk with Padraic Colum 





Writin g 
LEWIS 


P ADRAIC COLUM’S new novel, 
The Flying Swans, was pub- 
lished in New York recently, 

and in a burst of friendly enthu- 
siasm there was an attempt to set 
him up as a sort of benign elder 
statesman, contemplating a monu- 


ment. 
The Flying Swans, it was sak 
in the advance publicity, would | 


ublished just fifty years after the 
date of his first book. It would re- 
present his fortieth work, or per- 
haps his fiftieth, and would be the 
major eff of a lifetime—which, 
incidentally, he id consum ed 
decade of that lifetime. 

Now all of this showed great 
goodwill, but it did recl 
Mr. Colum. The publicati: 
of The Flying Swans was, 


fifty 


fart 
CiOTit 


on with 
mn dat 
indeed 


wear +f - ti lat t I! 
Years dail Li cate O© Wtiid 


Earth (poems). But what is for- 
gotten here is that by 1907 one 


araic 


hit for 


Dublin playwright named P: 
Colum had been a sort 
four seasons. 

As to the books—the fortieth or 
fifticth—Mr. Colum is not now 
prepared to call out the exact num- 
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There was a tremendous benefit 

in living in a small city like 

Dublin, says Colum. One could 

walk the streets and meet everybody 
. » » Yeats, for instance. 


NICHOLS 


ber. In fact, he is tempted to d 
anyone to call them out, for 
interlock or overlap, as when 
small book of poems is reprint 
in a larger work, 

As to the decade which 
into The Flying Swans, h« 
dispute even that. To be con 
the time was longer. The m 
of a career? A shrug of t 
ilders uggests that any | 
who over a half century has ¢ 


1 
i 


1 
Ou 


his living by the pen, car 
avoids going out on that limb 

Mr. Colum is seventy 
a slight man -*- thinning 
hair. With his wife, Mar. 
critic, he lives in a cluttered } 
York apartment which 1 
with books, periodicals, pic 
Joyce, O’Casey and ot! 
time across the way. 

“— 


At seventy-six, and with M 
Colum now over twenty-on 
1 be a gentle kind of D 

and if in—save for } 

pants. The Colums intellectuall 
are not sedate. They take off aft 
pecple or things they do 1 
with the zest of hun 


York Book Review 





FIFTY-FOUR YEARS OF 


barracuda. But gently, here now for 
a moment, about the book which 
is not the fortieth or fiftieth. 

“Tt took well over ten years to 
write, if you date back to when I 
put down the first notes. But while 
I was writing it, I did a lot of other 
things—a treasury of Irish folk- 
lore, the life of an Irish statesman, 
two plays, a book of verse. 

“As a matter of fact, any- 
thing that prolongs the time al- 
lowance for writing a novel is all 
to the good. The longer you have, 
the better you get to know the 
characters. Maybe one trouble 
with the novels today is that the 
authors don’t live with them 
nearly long enough. 

“This applies to writing plays, 
as well, but not to verse. You just 
toss verse off. It belongs to only a 
moment in your life, and isn’t like 
the people of a novel, whose daily 
life you share.” 

Back a couple of uneasy genera- 
tions, Mr. Colum was one of the 
Irish writers who were revolution- 
aries or patriots, depending on 
where you sat, As to what the 
“young fellows” had then, while 
they dreamed of nationalism, the 
future and the Abbey, and as they 


“There was the tremendous 
benefit of living in a small city. 
You could walk the streets and 
would meet everybody. Suppose 
you were writing a poem and got 
stuck. You took a walk and ran 
into Yeats or whoever. You 


stopped. You said, ‘ Here’s a poem. 
What’s wrong with it?’ Like as 
not, he could read it at once and 
tell you. 
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“Another thing I 


had in my 
time — the drawing-room, the 
salon. That no longer exists, but it 
was a wonderful place for conver- 
sation. When I was growing up, 
there were the salons that Shaw 
and Wilde both knew.” 

Forty or fifty books—the true 
count is rendered even more hope- 
less by the addition of what Mr. 
Colum describes as “ innumerable” 
books for children—and fifty-four 
years of writing. Could he estimate 
the total number of words? 

“No number high. I 
trained myself to write steadily by 
writing newspaper editorials. Now 
I’m just in the habit, I get up, 
write until lunch. After that there 
are chores around here, and later 
I write again. At night I take a 
valk in Central Park. 

“One thing I’ve never out- 
grown: writing plays. I’m a sort of 
Sunday playwright, and do then 
for pleasure as well as with hope. 
One may go on, off-Broadway, this 
autumn. But the theatre’s a 


roes so 
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pretty uncertain sort of thing, so 1 Dublin and in Paris afterward.” 
just plug along. At the moment, Pleasure reading? Detective 
my wife and I are doing a book on stories, to a certain extent. “ The 
Joyce. Not a formal biography, but English ones are best.” The Irish 
as we knew him day-to-day, in trouble clearly is over! 





= . 

Yes—Green for England ! 

Why ic green Britain’s international motor-sport colour? 
The reason dates from early in the present century. In 


1902 Mr. S. F. Edge’s struggles with the first experimental 
Napiers brought him—in Britain—the reward of winning the 
renowned Gordon Bennett Race that year. In consequence the 


young Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland—fore- 
runner of the R.A.C.—was faced with the task of organising 
the 1903 event in these islands. 

The Club’s responsibility was very great indeed, because 
the Paris-Madrid race which had recently been run had 
1 in such appalling disasters it was essential that the 
first major motor race of international calibre to be held in 
these islands should be organised with every conceivable 
caution. 

Long and difficult were the negotiations that followed: so 
difficult, in fact, that there were many who thought there 
could be no possibility of running a race under the law as it 
then existed. Tentative efforts were even made to ascertain 
whether the event could be run under the Club’s control in 

her country. 
1 


some otl 
Eventually—and, it seemed, almost miraculo 


1 
resuitec 


usly—the neces- 
sary legal authority was obtained for the Gordon Bennett Race 
to be run in Ireland. 

As a tangible acknowledgment to the hospitality of the Irish 
in provi Ii 
British *s machines in the race were painted shamrock 
green. Britain’s motor-racing colours are still to this day green 


—Motoring. 





Repeat Slowly, Please 

FATHER: “There’s plenty of time for Bessie to think of get- 
ting married. Let her wait till the right man comes along.” 
MoTHER: “I don’t see why she should wait that long. I 

didn’t when I was her age.” 





Hard Up? Well. 
Take My Advice! 


RE you hard up, finding it 
Ai cen to make ends meet, 
worried abou: the Income 
Tax and the bank overdraft? Of 
course you are! Or, if you are not, 
you are one of the happy minority 


for whom these words are not 
intended. 
The first step towards tran- 


quillity of spirit is to make up your 
mind that you are almost certain 
to continue to be hard up, and that 
it is no earthly use worrying about 
it. You may fondiy imagine that if 
you can get a substantial increase 
in a ur salary, or school  agaoms 
into some simple economies, you 
will escape from this a dressing 
condition, 

Not a bit of it! You m 
your salary tomorrow or 


b| ’ 
1y double 


inherit 


{£5,000 from a rich uncle or cut 
out smoking, golf and summer 
holidays. It won’t make any dif- 
ference. Things may £0 more 
smoothly for a little while, bur in 
a few months nature will 3 readjust 
the balance and you'll be back 
where you start ted. 

Being hard up has nothing to do 


with being rich or poor. The only 
difference is that if you have a 
really substantial income you will 
be hard up on a larger scale. In- 
stead of feeling that it would take 
five pounds or fifty pounds to 
make you comfortable, you will 


need £5,000, and your headache 
will be all the larger. 


All the best people 
are in the same boat, 
says F.P.A, 


If you do things in a really big 
way you may be looking for fifty 
or a hundred thousand—a state of 
affairs in which many an adven- 
turous financier has found himself 
involved. Tin should consider 
yourself lucky if you are compara- 
tively poor: the imaginary amount 
which is going to put you straight 
will have less terrifying dimen- 
sions. 

W e have often been told by 
philosophers that the true way to 
a feelin g of comfortable wealth is 
to s > to reduce our wants. This 
parent has a convincing sound, 
but the method holds out little 
hope for the hard up. It is not our 
wants but musts that trouble us. 

Nobody wants to pay school 
fees or Income Tax or rates or 
rent. We just have to. What is the 
use of saving a pound a week by 


giving up cigarettes when you are 
going to get a demand for fifty 
pounds Income Tax, thirty pounds 
ground rent and forty pounds 
school-fees, to say nothing of 
doctors’ bills, dog licences, life in- 


surance, travel expenses, lunches 
and half-a-hundred things which 
we would like to do without and 
can’t, It just isn’t worth it. One 


might as well be hard up in 
comfort. 

Besides, the whole drift of 
human progress is against the 


want-reducing school of philoso- 
phers. We lie awake at night think- 
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ing how to reduce our wants, and 
what happens? Scientists and en- 
gineers and doctors and publicity 
experts invent two new wants for 
every one we can get rid of! 

A hundred years ago people did 
without electricity and gas and 
television and tap water quite hap- 
pily. If you tried to economise by 
getting rid of those wants today 
your relatives would probably have 
you put away in a mental home. 
Pretty soon you will have to have 
a helicopter if you wish to escape 
being considered a dangerous 
eccentric. 

Besides, economists have inven- 
ted two systems for Keeping us in 
our place, and we should know 
abour them just in case we should 
harbour any torturing hopes of 
escaping. They work this way: 

When you and I seem to have 
plenty of money, the price of 
everything goes skyhigh. This is 
called Inflation, and it always hap- 
pens when the world is upset and 
times out of joint. It makes us 
hard up, naturally. 

Then, when the cost of every- 
thing comes tumbling down, none 
of us can make any money. This is 
called Deflation, and it always 
happens when times are out of 
joint and the world is upset. So 
there you are! 
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Struggling serves no purpose 
except to increase the discomfort 
of the bonds of fate. If you have 
the rare gift of living within your 
income you will do as well 
£5 os. od. a week as on {5,000 
a year. If you have not the gift, th 
only sensible thing to do is to bear 
your misfortune with a smile, 1 
membering that the vast majority 
of mankind, including nearly all 
the best people are—and always 
have been—in the same boat. 

Yes, nearly all the best peop! 
Indeed, if you have any secret be 
lief that you harbour 
genius within you, you should re 
joice when you find yourself short 
of money. To be well off and un 
worried about bills is almost a 
certain sign of mediocrity; and 
who wants to be mediocre? 

Even if you are destined to be 
come a millionaire, the correct way 
to start is to be hard up. All the 
best and most picturesque mil 
lionaires began by being much 
more desperately hard up than the 
general run of people. They 
seemed to find it stimulating to 
their faculties. 

Of course, you can be hard up 
without being a genius. It is very 
unlikely that you are a genius, but 
while you are hard up you are still 
in the running. 


seeds ol 


PEOPLE travel to learn, Most of them before they start should 


learn to travel, 


Bz ;GART : 
ss 


soon grows colour blind, 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


A person who starts out telling white lies and 
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ANDREW 


T has been estimated that if Irish 
commercial fishing were encour- 


’ > . B | sal ; sot n 
aged to develop as a national in- 


dustry, annual catches could | 
multiplied fifteen time , and the 


number of full-time fishermen and 
ancillary workers increased from 


2 _ 4 _ 7 h 
the present figure of fewer than 
2,000 to 1 at least 

1 ? 
anere re 4 yd | if 


outlook, because not only do the 


seas around Ireland contain abun- 


dant fish, but more than I years 
ago fishing was giving employment 
~— 4 — 
to 92 3 men and bovs, full-tin 
and part-tim 
omiee whine | - 
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coast, carried on a prosperous 
overseas trade in fish. Wherever 
the Scandinavians settled in Ireland 
they built stone fishing weirs. 
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In 1437 Irish sea 
were exported to 
Nor] 


neglecting their 
foreigner: >. ple 
fi how tha 
tons of fish caugh 
n on 7 r, O I 
C wucht DY Ir n b< 
has been going on 
In the reign of 
Dutch, in , 
{2 \ y I 


fish in Irish water: 


when Cromwell ru 
lar licence wa 


monwealth, a sim 
granted 


the Insh News 


Sw ed en, 


fish and salmon 
Brabant in the 


herlands, and during the same 
century Spanish fishing 
he fishing grounds 


ships be- 


this privilege 


of Spain paid 


i ‘Treasury. 


iilbert reported 


thas } 7 AL 
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d i 
fisheric hil 
them Recent 
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The licensed Dutch fishermen 
established themselves so firmly 
that they even tried to buy the 
Port of Galway. They offered to 
pay Charles I as many coins as 
would lie side by side on Galway’s 
quays. The King said he would 
accept this price if the coins were 
placed upright. The Dutch, how- 


ever, would not pay this price, and 


no sale was made. 

In 1625 Lord Deputy Went- 
worth, anxious to crush out the 
Dutch fishermen, and at the same 
time raise more money for the 
Crown, proposed that patents to 
develop the coast of Mayo as a 
fishing centre should be granted 
» “ forty selected gentlemen ”. He 
estimated that if this were done, 
“fair towns ” would be built from 
“ Achill to the Stagges of Broad- 
haven”, and within four years 
20,000 people would be employed. 

During the 17th century French 
fishermen came in great numbers 
to the waters around Ireland—just 
as they do today. In fact, they 
established themselves at many 
places around the coast, including 
Portrush, where dogfish and rays 
abounded. These two species were 
in great demand in some conti- 
nental markets. 


At that time Iris sh merchants esti- 


mated that these foreign fishing 
ships (nearly all large deep-sea 
vessels) took away from Ireland 


about 20,000 tons of pilchards, as 
much herring, nearly the same 
quantity of salmon, and about 


30,000 tons of dried fish every 
year. 
The English, too, exploited the 
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Irish fisheries. They ‘sent shiy 
from Yarmouth in search 
ling and herring. English m 
chants set up curing 
many places on the coast between 
Wexford and Kinsale, and « 
ported cured herrings in barrels to 
the Continent. In 1641 Sir John 
Temple reported that about 
Scottish fishermen had appeared in 
Dublin Bay in pursuit of the he 
ring shoals. He wanted 
tured and pressed into the King 
Army. 

In 1666 the Duke of Ormond 
tried to form a company that wouid 
promote Irish fishing, and in 1667 
Sir George Kawdon proposed a 
scheme to provide nets and boats 
to Irish fishermen before the het 
ring season opened so that they 
could forestall the English and 
Scoitish trawlers. 

During the 18th cen 
Irish fishing industry declined 
cause a duty on rock-salt placed a 
heavy burden on fishermen and 


station 


them cap 


nNriiry 
Mi 'y 


curers. As early as 1729 it was re 
ports “d that Ireland was importing 
bore IP! a fish while her owa rich 
fisheries lay neglected. 


of the cen 


docks ind 


Towards the middle 
tury the pilchards 
hake deserted the waters around 

h coast, and places like 


the south 
Bantry and Dungarvan lost their 


id 


had 


tariving export trade in fish, 
In 1755 there was not one la 


fishing vessel in the whole of 
Ireland, and there was no organised 
drive behind the fisheries such as 
there was in England. 

The Irish Government tried to 
remedy this by passing, in 1763, 
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an Act which gave generous 
bounties on all Irish fish exported, 
and on all English and Irish fish- 
ing vessels of more than twenty 
tons that were employed in the 
Irish fisheries. In 1782 the inde- 
pendent Irish Parliament gave sub- 
sidies to trawlers and curers, and 
lowered the duties on rock-salt. 

After the Act of Union in 1800 
the Irish fisheries again declined. 
They were revived when the 
Report of a Commission of Inquiry 
into the Conditions of the Labour- 
ing Poor in Ireland led to an Act 
for the encouragement of Irish 
fisheries. Financial assistance for 
the purchase of boats and gear was 
given, and between 1820 and 1830 
the number of part-time and 
full-time fishermen increased from 
36,000 to 64,000. (Of course, this 
figure is for the whole of Ireland, 
and the population was much 
greater then than it is now). 

The widespread death and emi- 
gration that followed the Famine 
meant another serious set-back. 
The number of men and boys en- 
gaged in fishing dropped from 
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93,073 in 1845 to 64,612 in 1851. 

During the remainder of th 
19th century the indus.ry made 
no progress, even when the 
century spread of railways and the 
later development of refrigeration 
opened up greater potential markets 
for fish. 

The economic weakness of the 


Irish fishing industry has always 
been under-capitalisation. It has 
been carried on by people who 


were mostly part-time fishermen, 
and who regarded the sea as the 
source from which they could 
augment their incomes from farm- 
ing. 
The farmers along the East 
Antrim coast used to say that they 
ploughed the sea as well as the 
land so that they cou'd pay their 
rents and keep their homes 
together. For them—and for many 
generations of coast-dwelling Irish- 
men—fishing was not a vocation, 
but an economically necessary side- 
line; while all the time, as our 
economic history shows, it could 
have been an important national 
industry. 





Ripples in the Trout Stream 


Fest Fisherman: “It’s getting late and we haven’t caught 


a single fish.” 
Second Fisherman: 
and then go home.” 


A PESSIMIST is a woman driver who’s afraid she won’t be able 


“TLet’s let two more big ones get away 


An 


rt 


to squeeze her car into a very small parking space. 
optimist is a man who believes she won't try. 
—Ulster Herald. 





Dreamland ? 


Cork 
LOCHLINN 


© create a paradise island, 
where God’s clock is time’s 
measure, and where soft 


breezes blow from nowhere, is 
man’s old dream. 
There happens, sometimes, a 


man who makes his dreamland. He 
is not always a poet, a writer or 
an artist. He may be a politician, 
a publisher, or even a maker of 
motor-cars. 

Why does a man step out from 
millions to make a Dream Island? 
Consider the case of John Annan 
Bryce, a Member of the House 
Commons, whose dream isle in the 
Atlantic coast of Cork is the 
haunt of honeymooners, delight of 
tourists and reminder of home to 
Mediterranean visitors who 

I talian Gardens. 


ot 


he 
on th 


wan- 


Where God’s clock is Time’s measure 





It’s off the 
Coast 
MacGLYNN 


John Annan Bryce, M.P.? “ H 
came here about 1896,” Mr 
MacKenzie. “To  Glengar: 
rather, across the water on 
Cork mainland. He took G 
garriff Castle for the season. K« 
on gardening and architectur 
was anxious to make a gar 
home here, having seen the 
scenery and tested the climat 

“The Bryces stayed at ¢ 
garriff Castle for several succ 
But they were unal 
get any land on the mainland 
the garden. Eventu 
they came to this island, Ga 
Island. The British CGovernn 
which had been paying rent 
perpetuity since 1815 for Gart 
wanted to get rid of it, and M 


Bryce 


say 


seasons 


dev clop 


Its t head irdener, take it over, They found a 
Mur Mack lovingly rock, once a military fe 
over green lawn 1 ali by the where even today you drink r 
pond where 1 lilies colour tl water. 
fe uned ' He tend th When Wolfe Tone lined 
child intentr the Italian with the French in the ho; 
cypres the dri color ti freeing Ireland, the Southern 
Japanese dwarf t ISO years coastline was a proposed la 
old), the tea trees (white and | place, so the British Gor 
from Ne Zealand), This tiny garrisoned the island for se‘ 
island is his beloved kingdom. years. In 1910, when a sea inva 
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DREAMLAND? IT’S OFF 


sion to free Ireland was unlikely, 
Garnish seemed just the place for 
a paradise island, and Bryce took 
it over. 

Annan, as his friends always 
called him, was born in the North 
of Ireland, where they are mostly 
a hard-headed people, little given 
to paradise islands. He was brother 
of Lord Bryce, who was British 
Secretary for Ireland and, later, 
British Ambassador in Washington. 

John Annan Bryce represented 
a Scottish area in the British Par- 
liament and delivered thoughtful 
papers to learned societies. This 
Garnish Island, whose name in the 
Id Gaelic is Ilnacullin (Holly 
land), was the ideal place for 
flecting. 

“It was as bare and unkept as 
a mountain,’ MacKenzie says 
‘People from the neighbouring 
Whiddy Island used to cut turf for 
fuel in a bog where there are now 
mown lawns.” 

John Annan Bryce pushed on 
with his dream. He employed an 
architect, Harold Peto, who 
specialised in the lay-out of Italian 
gardens. About 100 men worked 
there for three years. Then came 
Great War of 1914. Work 
stopped, except for maintenance 


I 
r 


The Bryce fortunes decreased 
in the four years of disaster. John 
was unable to build the mansion 
where he planned to live in his 
garden. But in pre- 
war years he had laid the basis of 


wha valer a) > 7 loa ? 1,’ 
what became one of the world’s 


‘ . 
those th 


most fascinating showplaces. 
3 
W nen Bry 1 began his , heme 


+ 


ne Was a 


rich man. He had 
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London house. He intended to 
spend his vacations on Garnish— 
and perhaps retire there. But by 
the time his dream had almost 
come true, the years were creeping 
on, 


Annan Bryce died at the age of 
eighty in 1924. Local people re- 
member his widow—who was 


ich vonunce kind aes 
much younger—as Kind, Charming, 


animated, forceful, She took an in 


tense interest in the welfare of 
Glengarriff. After her husband’s 
death, she resided on Garnish, and 
continued to develop it as far as 


her income would permit 
her health began to fail, in 1930, 
her son, Roland L’Estrange Bryce, 


came to live permanent! th her, 
and she made the place over to 
him. She died at the age of 


seventy-six in 1939. Roland re 
mained on in Garnish, and 
tinued to improve the garden and 


property. 


con- 


It was now truly a dream island, 
with enchanting views of blue hills 
and rocky Atlantic inlets, en 
through Italian arch between 
the columns of Greek temples, 
from the veranda of the casita 
with its round column 

Roland died in December, 


eCe 1953, 
and Jeft it all to the Irish Govern- 
ment till such time as a body like 
a National Trust could take it 
He added to the original 
r’s residence, which took 


1 ’ . | = . ‘ -_ 
the place of the mansion planned 


Toda there is an admission 
charge to defray expenses. But this 
charge has failed to reduce the 


of visitors, and Garnish 
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has become, by adoption, the of a few shillings—but you are not 


world’s property. just paying 


boat and admiss 


Mercury is poised in the water- fees. You are making a small 
lilied pond; a fountain plays on the vestment in a dead man’s dre 
waters; tropical plants grow to You are buying a fragrant picce 
their natural size in the agreeable dreamland as you might buy 


climate: the round tower, which music of a 


symphony. The 


el 
i 


the one-time garrison (whose bar- ference is that the composer, in 


racks are only wallsteads) used as_ sense, still pi 


ays it for you. 


a look-out, still stands, The kylans This coloured garden has 


(mythical Chinese animals said to come one of 


x 


yd. Then there is the villa, is noticeable 


loggia, Medici house, and abiding day: the daylight, twilight, dar! 


Europe’s last re 


only four time 


calm. ness, and dawn. . . They are 


Little boats, with names like hands of God’s clock on parad: 


Seagul! and Finola and Skylark, island, and time, as such, is lost 
take you to the island at the cost the loveliness of Ilnacullin. 


B 


Saved Shakespeare’s Dust 


[t was an Irishman who saved Shakespeare’s dust for his 
native town. Over a hundred years ago there was an agitation 
in England to have the Bard’s remains removed to Westminster 
Abbey, there to be buried in the Poets’ Corner. 
Just when it seemed as if all opposition would be overborne, 


a committee was formed in Stratford to resi 


st the proposals. 


Its moving spirit was Dr. John Conolly, a physician practising 


in the town, and one of the Conollys of Castletown, in Kildare 


(where the Conolly residence, famous for 
windows as there are days in the year, may 
Conolly succeeded in rallying public opin 


he rightly regarded as a piece of monstrous \ 


having as many 
still be seen). 
ion against what 


indalism, and so 


Shakespeare continues to sleep beside his beloved Avon. 


omr ° 7 3) ’ 
Inside” Story 


— Mac. 


ONE tor il was talking to another. “ It’s so dark in here,” the 


{ t } slocr , 6 


first tonsil complained, “ that I don’t even know where we 


Said 





the second. “ Here comes 


vard of evil spirits) guard the places—where the passing of tn 
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@Humour is where you find it aeecnmi 
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Feeling the Draught 
‘THE MEDICAL PRESS, DUBLIN, WAS 
in 1844 a steady opponent of 
the claims of the apothecaries to 
professional status, and much of 
the journal was taken up with 
tedious polemics. 
Occasionally there was humour 
in the atiacks, as in the advice 
quoted as being given to a young 


apothecary from Sligo by his 
English master. The young man 


related that the instructions given 
to him on entering upon his duties 
in London were: 

“ First. Never to take blood with 
the lancet, but always with leeches, 
as the latter mode was by many 
degrees more profitable; besides, it 
is not so weakening to the patient. 

“Second. Never to prescribe a 
mixture, but always draughts, as 
one draught costs as much as a 
mixture, although it may not con- 
tain more than a sixth or an eighth 
of the quantity. 

“Third. To take special care 
that the draughts be sufficiently 
strong to make the patient rise 
or eight times during the night 
this will let him know and feel that 
he gets some value for his money.” 

—Rosert J. Rowrette, M.D., 

The Medical Press, 1839-1939. 


“Mamma, May I Speak ?”’ 
f 


CCORDING TO THE Manual of} 
Correct Behaviour for Young 


Ladies, published in 
young woman of that period was 
supposed to lead a very demure, 
sheltered existence. 
According to the 
well-mannered girl was always 
‘quiet’ on the stairs or in the 
corridor; her choice from the book- 
case always “a 
would instruct rather than amuse.” 
If she wished to intervene in a 
discussion at table she always 
waited until there was a lull in the 
conversation and then she was ex- 
pected to preface her remarks 
with: “ Mamma, may I speak?” 
Such maxims as these were set 
down for her guidance: 
Never allow yourself to be 
hurried. 
Curtsey when entering a draw- 
ing-room. 
Never drink 
full. 
Make no allusion 
health. 
Talk of 
persons. 
Never laugh loudly in the street. 
Yo not chatter when dressing. 
—The Advocate. 
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things rather than 


How It was Done 

AN EVENT THAT STICKS IN MY 
mind was the visit of Queen 

Victoria to Dublin during the 


Boer War. She was then in her 
eighty-first year, very small, very 
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bent, dressed in black. But she 
disembarked at Kingstown and 
drove in an open carriage the six 
miles to Dublin through a cheer- 
ing mob, bowing the whole time. 

it seemed to me a superhuman 
feat for an old lady of eighty to 
perform; and, as a nearly-qualified 
doctor, | was wondering how it was 
possible. I was lucky enough to 
have a seat on a stand inside the 
railing of Trinity College next the 
Provost’s house, looking on to Col- 
lege Green. I could look down into 
the carriage as it passed only a few 
feet away. 

Then I saw how it was done. Her 
seat in the carriage balanced on a 
pivot on each side, and a footman 
seated behind her rocked it gently 
backwards and forwards with his 
foot on a pedal. All she had to do 
was very slowly move her head 
from side to side. All the bowing 
was done by the tilt of the pedal. 
None the less it must have been 
very tiring to the old lady. 

Actually it was also a very cour- 
ageous thing to do. The Boer War 
was not popular in Ireland, There 
was a persistent rumour that the 
elusive war leader, De Wet, was in 


reality Charles Stewart Parnell, 
who hadn’t died at all but had 


slipped off to South Africa in dis- 
guise, leaving a dummy body to be 
buried in his coffin at Glasnevin 
cemetery. Recruiting for the war 


was not going well; but as Lord 
Roberts was very popular as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland it was 
thought that, if the Queen went 
over as well, enlistment in the Irish 
regimer ld be stimulated. 
That night there was rioting in 


WHAT ARE YOU SOUNDING 
NOW? 


County Limerick clerical 

inventor was allowed to 
demonstrate his new variety of 
trumpet before’ the 
Regent in 1811. 

He was ushered into the Royal 
Presence and _ graciously per 
mitted to blow. That Limerick 
country rector blew. He blew 
with a will, and kept on blow 
ing, but no sounds emerged in 
that throne-room. Something 
was seriously wrong! He blew 
himself purple in the face, but 
still nothing happened. Too bad 
Then he was ushered out of 
the presence again. 

Feeling like Love Locked Out 
he investigated. He explored the 
bowls and the convolutions of 
his instrument. And the horrible 
truth came to light. His wife had 
packed his socks in it! 

—Church of Ireland Gazette 


Prince 


Dublin. One Trinity medical stu- 
dent, John Askins, said to me next 
morning: “ It was the gran’ time 
we had last night. I was fightin’ for 
an hour an’ I was dressin’ cut heads 
at Mercer’s Hospital for the next 
two. The Queen will never know 
I was doin’ it for her.” 
—J. JoHNSTON ABRAHAM, Sur- 
geon’s Fourney (Heinemann. 
258.). 


Rather Pronounced 

[D° YOU REMEMBER THE CASE 
about a stolen whip, in which 

the witness from Kerry was scorn- 

ful of the witness from Belfast: 

‘He called a fip a whup!”? 


I heard a story from North 


Antrim the other day. A school in- 















































“ Thank heaven, Quilty, the stock market is 


spector in these parts asked very 
young school children: 

“What are one and one?” 

Silence, The inspector asked the 
question again. Bewilderment. A 
third time the inspector tried to 
get from the class the elementary 
truth that one and one are two. 

“These children must be 
ceedingly stupid or ill-taught,” the 
big man said to the teacher, 
the I 


CA" 


teacher shook his head, 

himself put the question: 
“What are yin and yi 
The whole class with one voi 

shouted: “ Twa!” 

—QUENTIN QUINN. 
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Prodigal Wits 
Pappy KELLY WAS THE WITTIE: 
man I ever knew at t! 


Bar. On one occasion he uncon- 
ecrcsteler miisimesciel SE AE PR ee 
Ciousty endowed 4a musical comedy 
that was being tried out in Dublin 
Some of the company visited the 
Four Courts, and heard Paddy 


what, in other hands, 


opening 





—Dublin Opinion. 
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politics, that the Presbyterian re- 
ligion was a very lucky one just 
then. 

“Tt isn’t a religion at all,” said 
John; “ tis a Trades Union it is!” 

On another occasion some of us 
asked him to explain to us the 
difference between a Calvinistic 
Presbyterian and an_ ordinary 
Presbyterian. 

“T’ll tall ye,” said John. “A 
Calv:nistic Prasb’tayrian believes 
all you Papishes wull be domned 
because ye’re predastined to be 
domned; but we or’nary Prasb’- 
tayrians b’lieve all you Papishes 
wull be domned on yer mer’ts!” 

The English alphabet does not 
quite do justice to John’s incisive 
Northern accent. 

—Mavrice HEALy, 

Munster Circuit. 


The Old 


Critic of the Hearth 
‘THERE IS AN UNKIND STORY TOLD 
about a farmer from the west 


iRISH DIGEST 


coast of Ireland, named Considine 
who found himself one day 
Dublin on business. It was in t! 
palmy days of the Abbey Theat: 
and Considine was advised, if 
wished to pass a pleasant evenir 
to go to the Abbey to see a | 
formance of Synge’s Riders to 1 
Sea, Synge, he was informed, | 
an uncanny insight inio the n 
of the western peasant. 

Anxious to see his own folk 
others saw them, Considine w 
But Synge’s play was too much for 
him. Towards the end of the p! 
when the tragic and bereaved 
mother, keening at the fire, was 
moaning that Stephen was gone, 
and Shawn was gone, and that 
soon Bartley would be gone, ¢ 
sidine could stand no more. 

Grabbing his hat, he rose im 
patiently, announced in a loud 
voice to a startled audience and 
cast, “ An’ be the hokey, Cons: 
dine’s gone,” and stumped out 

—Southern Cross. 





Took Noah for an Answer 
A TRAVELLER one night found himself obliged to stop in a 

small town because of a landslide on the railway, caused 
by the heavy rain which was still falling. The traveller turned 
to the waitress and said: “ This certainly looks like the flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The flood. You’ve read about the flood, and the ark landing 
on Mount Ararat, surely?” 

“D’ye know, sir,” she replied, grimly, “I haven’t seen a 
paper for days.” 


Wrong Menu-vre ! 


“ Sonny!” shouted the young cannibal’s mother as he chased 
a hunter around a tree. “How many times have I told 
you not to play about with your food!” 





Will we be able to send a mental SOS in times 
of disaster? Or casual messages, such as, 
“ Bring home a loaf and a dozen of eggs” ? 


Hearsay ? Telepathy is 


a Fact! 


DR. GARDNER MURPHY 
(As told to fhan and June Robbins) 


ANY of you have undoubtedly 
M had the experience of think- 

ing about someone you 
haven't seen for years—and then 
having him or her show up. 

You probably feel strongly that 
this is something more _ than 
coincidence. We scientists agree. 
We call it spontaneous “ ESP” 
(exirasensory perception). We 
have observed that spontaneous 
telepathy is often reporied along 
with injury, tragic illness or some 
other emergency involving keen 
human emotion. 


Here is one I can report on 
personally. A close friend of mine 
came -tO my apartment one 


evening and told me this story: 
He had just been on a business 
trip extending to Minnesota and 
was hurrying back east. He was 
nearing South Bend, Indiana, 


where he was going to stay at an 
hotel, when suddenly a message 
kept ringing in his mind, “ Go on 
to Fort Wayne! Go on to Fort 
Wayne!” He had no intention of 
continuing to Fort Wayne, but the 


Condensed from The Star 


D* GARDNER MURPHY is 


—of course—of Irish des- 
cent 
One of the leading psycholo- 
gists in the USA. he was 
Chairman of the American 


Psychological Association and is 


a Research Director of the 
Menninger Foundation 
y Seaham pnd upnimdaimiahudumniaduiadndudupnge, | 


“message” was so overwhelming 
he finally gave in. As he neared 
the town he became convinced 
that tragedy had hit his family. 

He couldn’t escape the feeling 
that his wife was trying to get in 
touch with him. Yet how could 
she have thought of Fort Wayne? 
He had never stayed in Fort 
Wayne, he knew no hotel there. 
He drove into town, went to one 
of the hotels. “ Is there a message 
for me?” he asked at the desk. 
There was. A wire told him his 
little daughter was dying. 

When he reached his wife later 
on, she could only say: “I just 


Weekly Magazine (Toronto) 






































thought somehow I could catch 
you at Fort Wayne.” 


We have rejected as_ insuf- 
ficiently proved all but a few 
hundred of these cases. These 
have been carefully enough 


observed and reported to be con- 
sidered acceptable evidence by 
scientists. 

One case history that is particu- 
larly impressive because of its un- 
usual details was related by Mrs. 
Adele Severn, an Englishwomap 
whose husband was an ardent 
small-boat sailor. 

Mrs. Severn awoke with a start 
at seven o’clock one morning, with 
the impression that a violent blow 
had been delivered to her mouth. 
She could not, however, discover 
any injury or blood. She noted the 
time. 

Two and a half hours later, her 
husband, who had been out boat- 
ing on a nearby lake, came into 
the house. He kept putting a hand- 
kerchief to his mouth. When she 
asked about it, he described a 
blow on the mouth made by the 

















—Happy Variety 


tiller of the boat as it swung 
in a sharp gust of wind. He n 
this happened at seven o'clock 
Many laboratory experim¢ 
have attempted to arrive at 
real facts about telepathy. On 
the soundest technically and n 


exciting in its results was 
3rugmans experiment conduc 
by three psychologists at 





University of Groningen in 
Netherlands. They set out to pl 
a sort of telepathic game 
draughts. 

To rule out human error, th 
set-up was elaborate. First 
psychologists sawed a hole in 
floor of their laboratory and 
stalled a sheet of plate glas 
gave them a good view of the room 
below, but admitted no sound. 

Dewnstairs, a young dental 
student was blindfolded and com 
pletely hidden in a tent made of 
black cloth. He thrust his hand 
through a slit in the cloth and | 
moved his pointing finger over the 
surface of a  forty-eight-square 
draught-board which lay on 4 
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table just outside the tent. 

Above, the experimenting psy- 
chologists looked down through 
the hole and tried mentally to 
“push ” the roving finger towards 
a particular square on the board. 
When the blindfolded subject felt 
he had received a message he 
tapped his finger sharply twice, in 
the square towards which he felt 
directed. 

The results? Well, the laws of 
chance say sheer guessing would 
bring one success in forty-eight 
tries. Or, out of 187 tries the blind- 
folded man actually made, four 
should have been correct. His real 
score: sixty right out of 187. 

Perhaps the most significant 
laboratory work in extrasensory re- 
search are the experiments of Dr. 
J. B. Rhine of Duke University. 
Dr. Rhine set up a huge card- 
calling experiment in which his 
subjects were tested for two forms 
of ESP: (1) They were to try to 
catch impressions from the minds 
of other people. (2) They were to 
attempt to describe unknown 
cards directly without the use of 
the ordinary sense organs. 

Dr. Rhine used a special deck 
consisting of twenty-five cards, 
divided into five “ suits” with the 
following symbols: a cross, a 
square, a star, a circle and waves. 

Now, suppose a friend of yours 
has selected one of these twenty- 
five cards face down at random and 
is concentrating on it, hard. You 
are sitting in another room (or in 
another town, if your clocks are 
properly synchronised) trying to 
guess which card it is. What are 
your mathematical chances of 


guessing right? With a deck of 
twenty-five cards they are one in 
five. 

Yet Dr. Rhine and his asso- 
Ciates, using statistical methods 
approved by Burton H. Camp, 
president of the U.S. Institute of 
Mathematical Statistics, have 
achieved scores of phenomenal 
accuracy, For instance, Hubert E. 
Pearce, one of Dr. Rhine’s sub- 
jects, completed twenty-five hits in 
unbroken succession. The odds 
against his feat having been due to 
pure luck or chance are one in 
298,023,223,876,953,125. 

Meanwhile, in England, Whately 
Carington, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, wondered whether telepathy 
experiments could not deal with 
something more interesting than 
the endless succession of symbols, 
cards and numbers. He invented 
his now-famous “ draw-what-I’m- 
thinking-about ” experiment. 

It worked this way: Carington 
flipped open his dictionary at 
random and made a sketch of 
whatever drawable object was at 
the top of the page. At an agreed- 
upon hour, he went into his study 
and pinned up the drawing on the 
wall. Many miles away a dozen 
“receivers” looked at _ their 
watches, drew the first picture- 
images that came into their minds, 
and subsequently mailed their 
sketches to Carington. 

Each trial, of course, ‘brought in 
a number of sketches of lamps, 
tables, dogs or cats. These images 
understandably popped into the 
receiver’s mind because they were 
present in his own household. But 
on the occasions when Carington’s 
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object drawn at random from the 
dictionary was “cat”, the number 
of cat responses shot up signifi- 
cantly. Again, when he was “ send- 
ing” the image of a zebra, the 
mail not only brought in many 
recognisable zebras, but striped 
tigers and sheets of paper bearing 
a multitude of stripes. 

Carington’s experiment was suc- 
cessfully repeated by twenty-five 
independent researchers, and hits 
were so frequent and accurate that 
the total result of the experiment 
exceeded pure chance by odds of 
1,000,000 to one. 

Is there any truth to the storie: 
of gamblers’ “lucky streaks ”? 
Recent research points that way. 
Some pzcople actually seem at 
times to be able to control the fall 
of dice or the destiny of a shuffled 
playing-card. This extrasensory 
ability is called psychokinesis 
‘et: Sy 

It has long been believed by 
researchers in the field, but labora- 
tory proof was lacking until Pro- 








Taking part in the McConne!! 
experiment were a total of 3% 
persons who, altogether, mad 
170,000 dice casts. When th 
finished, they found they had pr 
duced no greater—or lesser 
number of hits than would 
expecied under chance 
tions. But when the record 
hits and misses was charted on 
graph in daily sequence, Profe: 
McConnell noticed a curious thi: 
Instead of forming the expect 
irregular up-and-down pattern 
chance behaviour, the hits 
misses were grouped in consist 
orderly clumps! 

It was as though the exp 
winning streaks w 
turned on and off by some un 


conc 


P , 
mneniers 


but well-regulated clock. O: 
though the subject was able 
exert his will to win until 


“ 


“tired”; then, after “ resting ’ 
he was able to win again! 
Mathematically the McConn 
group, who operated under stri 
gent testing conditions, had on! 





, ; 
fessor Robert McConnell, of the one chance in §00 to produce th 
University of Pittsburgh, conduc- results by pure chance. You 
ted a series of experiments. He conclude that the entire theory o! 
spent years tumbling dice in a chance, which has stood up { 
sealed, motor-driven cage. As the more than 300 years, is all wrong 
dice fall, the subject chosen for the Or you can decide that something 
experiment “wills” them to fal! more than chance—in short, PK- 

a certain way. was at work! 
& 
-_ 
A MOMENT’s insight is sometimes worth a life’s experience. 
—QO. W. HoLMEs. 
s 


Women’s CLotrHes—Expensive items that keep Eve warm in 


winter, and prevent her from being arrested in summer. 
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A tip: house-flies avoid rooms with 
blue walls 


Do Animals 


Recognise 


™” € 
Colours ? 
DAVID GUNSTON 


2 a ed ae et ee et ee ae ey rt ire 3 


LTHOUGH many people are 
A\ partially colour-blind, the vast 

majority of the human race 
sees a multi-coloured world, and 
we tend to assume that all wild 
creatures generally see their sur- 
roundings very much as we do. 
This is not so. 

Colour is in itself an arbitrary, 
intangible thing that it is always 
difficult to write about with any 
degree of assurance. Just try to 
explain to a blind person, for in- 
stance, what red is, without the 
use of comparison. It is quite im- 
possible. 

Almost all the ordinary animals 
—the mammals, that is—do not 
see colours at all. They live in a 
world of black and white and a 
vast range of greys and shadows. 
What they do often see, quite 
clearly, is the difference in the in- 
tensity of the blacks, whites and 
greys, and this sometimes leads 


people into thinking that creatures 
like dogs must in fact see colours. 


Condensed from Columba 
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Dogs, cats, horses, sheep, cattle, 
including bulls—none of them 
usually sees any colours. The 
traditional red “rag” of the bull- 
fighter is largely a piece of show- 
manshin, and the fears of ladies in 
red dresses in the countryside are 
groundless. The bull is annoyed 
by the fluttering cloth itself, not 
by its colour, and when it makes 
up its mind to charge it will do 
so whatever the colour dangled 
before it. | 

Only monkeys and apes have a 
developed sense of colour. These 
creatures are the only ones that 
have really bright colours on their 
bodies—the bright blues and pinks 
of the mandrill are a_ good 
example. Most other mammals 
have dullish coats of grey, brown, 
black, fawn in endless combina- 
tions, or white, largely designed 
for unobtrusiveness and camou- 
flage. Even to us the handsome 
red of the dog-fox looks incon- 
spicuous enough against the dead 
bracken: other animals see none 
of it. 

Birds can see most colours with 
a vivid intensity and, in contrast 
to most animals, are often them- 
selves brightly coloured. The strik- 
ing plumage of birds plays a big 
part in their breeding, courtship 
and display, and other birds see 
and appreciate the colours ex- 
hibited. 

The beautiful plumage of many 
cock-birds is itself striking testi- 
mony to the range of colour vision 
in birds. They see yellows, reds, 
greens and oranges most clearly, 
but cannot see blue so well. The 
Australian lyre bird can see blue 
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well, however, since it selects blue 
flowers and fruits to decorate its 
arbour. 

Birds rarely see violet very 
clearly, either, and it is an inter- 
esting fact that violet and blue 
appear only rarely in the feathers 
of birds. Few birds are all blue, 
or all violet. 

Where these colours do exist 
they are nearly always exception- 
ally vivid, as with budgerigars, 
parrots, macaws, kingfishers and 
jays. This suggests that birds see 
these two colours best when they 
are very bright. 

Brilliance always attracts bird 
eyes, whether it be some conspicu- 
ous patch on a mate’s or suitor’s 
plumage, the shining beam of a 
lighthouse at night, or the glitter 
and sparkle of bright objects 
which jackdaws and magpies steal. 

Fish can see some colours. 
Perch, trout, shanny and minnows 
have all been proved to be capable 
of distinguishing a fair range of 
colours. The perception of colour 
amongst fish is most marked in 
cases of fish that are themselves 
highly coloured, or those that can 
change their body colours to 
merge wiih their surroundings. 

Insects can certainly tell some 
colours apart. The bright colours 
of so many insects, and their love 
for flowers, are sufficient evidence 
in many cases. Butterflies and 
moths can see many colours, and 


so can bees, wasps and hornets. 

Bees have had many more ex- 
periments on colour vision mad 
on them than probably any other 
creatures. It has been found that 
bees live in a world of blues, 
yellows and vague purples. They 
cannot see bright reds, nor tell! 
red from black. On the other 
hand, they can usefully see i 
ultra-violet light, which we canno: 
do, and they can see the true 
colour components of  certai 
objects which look merely greyish 
to us. 

Most flower-pollinating insect 
can see a few colours, chiefly 
blues and purples, but as with 
dogs and most mammals, the sen: 
of smell comes into play far more 
than we tend to realise, and may 
appear to be an appreciation 
colours when it is not so. 

Dragonflies, which do not pol- 
linate flowers, have a good cok 
sense, and usually it is only those 
insects which have highly de- 
veloped, multi-lensed eyes that can 
see colours with any inten 
House-flies dislike blue; they avo 
rooms with blue walls, blue 
tains or blue-washed windows 

Mosquitoes can tell white, blac! 
and yellow, disliking white and 
yellow, which are thus the best 
colours for clothes in mosquito- 
infested lands. Alone among in 
sects, they are attracted most 
towards black. 


]F criticism had power to harm, the skunk would be extinct. 


BORE is a man who deprives you of solitude without pro- 
viding you with company. 
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This Kerry market town was a place of animation, din and colour, where town 
and country fused and blazed with a rare light 


As I Moved Through 


the Fair 


BRYAN MacMAHON 


WAS five or six years of age 

when we moved into the new 

house which my people had 
built in the market of a Kerry 
town. 

After I had explored the house 
that felt so excitingly new, I 
climbed the struts of the back gate 
and peeped over into the market- 
place. I found it an area of vivid 
colour: carts painted blue and 
orange; grey-green hay and golden 
straw; countrywomen’s shawls of 
green, fawn, and chocolate-brown; 
mangolds and turnips hued yellow 
and purple; dun sacks with top-to- 
toe violet stripes—the whole area 
aflash with the ornaments of 
horses’ harness. 

The noise stunned me; the cries 
of buyers and sellers, the rumble 
of carts and hand-trucks, together 
with the neighing and plunging of 
horses. I was overome with terror 
and joy at the surroundings of my 
new home. 

From all this din and garish- 
ness our front door offered scant 
relief: it opened on to Market 
Street. In this broad street horse 
fairs were held, so that as I grew 
to manhood I had little chance of 


avoiding the impact of a violent 
world. 

With the Irish countryfolk talk 
was, and still is, all-powerful. As I 
knew them, they were suspended 
between Gaelic and English. They 
blundered bravely into the English 
language, enriching it with apt ex- 
pressions and idioms remembered 
from the old tongue. The result 
was a dialect Elizabethan in its 
freshness and vitality. 

On sale in the market were 
potatoes, turni,s, mangolds, rhu- 
barb, cabbage plants and onions, 
as well as hightclamped rails of 
turf or peat. In bastions at one 
side of the open space were scol- 
lops of sally-withies, made up like 
the cabbage plants into bundles, 
each of which contained a “ great 
hundred”. These withies were 
used by the farmers to pin new 
coats of thatch to their farm- 
houses. 

Beside the walls stood the 
basket makers selling shallow 
baskets called “ shkees ” and deep 
baskets called “ cleeves ”. And the 
butter market, which lay beyond 
this space again, was an enormous 
affair. 


Condensed from The Sign 
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The farmers’ wives brought 
their home-churned butter to mar- 
ket in shallow tubs; here it was 
bought by representatives of the 
exporters and packed into barrels 
or firkins. These firkins were made 
by whit-aproned coopers who 
worked in a corner of the market. 
In the evening of a market day, a 
thousand full firkins were ranked 
ready for the shallow drays to 
carry them off to the railway 
station. 

In an angle beyond the withies 
were frames of chairs, the adze- 
marks on their rungs betraying 
their cottage origin. These frames 
the farmers and _ smallholders 
bought and took home in their 
carts; later, with rope on their 
seats, the frames were transformed 
into the well-known Irish rope or 
“sugawn ” chairs. 

Dicksie, my dictionary to the 
market, was a tall, hooped man 
with a red-blossomed face and a 
husky vo:ce. He glossed the many- 
coloured carts tO me; first, the 
local red, orange and black Scotch 
cart, so called because a Scottish 
carpenter had introduced it to our 
district. 

“It’s ar all-purpose vehicle,” 
Dicksie said. “ With a rail set upon 
it, it can be used for bringing turf 
from the bog or for transporting 
suckling-pigs to the market. With 
a shallow box upon it, it’s handy 
for drawing lime from the kiln or 
sand or seaweed from the shore. 
And when the two side-guards and 
a seat are placed upon it, it’s the 
finest ever way of travellin’ to 
Mass on Sunday.” 

Iu those days, Irish country- 


women wore shawls, now fast be 
coming obsolescent. We youngster 

liked to see a pair of beshaw! 

women in deep conversation. \ 
knotted the tassels of their shaw \ 


together, and later, when th 
cronies parted, unwittingly th« 
dragged the shawls from each 


other’s heads. 

According to Dicksie, social ¢ 
tinction was indicated by th 
shawls: “ See that woman wea 
ing the fawn-coloured shawl w 
the red-gold tassels—she’s the w 
of a strong farmer. She has a : 
a priest in the States. Her husba 
has the grass of twenty-five cow 
he also keeps a bull of his o 
That woman wearing the bia 
shawl—she’s the wife of a lab 
ing man. And see that chocoia 
coloured shawl? That’s worn 
the fishwives from Tralee.” 

On a sheeted cart, at the gat 
the market, was spread the | 
duce of the sea. Waiting for 
buyer for hay, spuds or oats 
countrymen worked up a thirst ! 
brown stout by eating periwin! 
or by chewing wine-red sea-gr 

ften I watched clay-brok 
fingers deftly using a pin to ec» 
tract a winkle from its shell—u 
emerging winkle remaining who 
and entire down to the tiny, brow: 
succulent curl of its tail. Here, t 
from linen-lined baskets cock! 
were sold by the pint glass. 

Here, too, were the sellers 
turf. I cou'd tell at a glance from 
which of the twenty local bogs any 
particular rail of turf had come 
Often when business was slack | 
took advantege of a falling market 
to buy a rail of turf at a bargain. 


‘ 
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As the business of the market 
day waned, the pubs bordering the 
area became chock-a-block with 
farmers, each man clutching a 
fluted pint glass of foaming stout. 

Through the throngs moved the 
ballad-singers, selling at twopence 
or threepence apiece the broad- 
sheets the local printer had sold 
them at threepence a dozen. From 
time to time one of these minne- 
singers raised his voice in a grace- 
noted plaint. 

Straightway the babble of the pub 
ceased and all present joined in the 
chorus. These songs had for them 
a tale of crossed love, the death of 
a hero in the struggle with Eng- 
land, the victory of a famous rac- 
ing greyhound—or even the merits 
of a new breed of pigs. But always 
these singers in their songs re- 
verted to express the heartbreak 
of Irish exile: 


I'll be biddin’ farewell to the 
land of my youth 

And the home that I love so 
well ; 

To the mountains grand of my 
own native land 


Pll be biddin’ a long farewell. 

With an achin’ heart I am forced 
to go 

O’er the stormy an’ ragin’ say, 

For to win a home for my own 
true love 

On the shores of Amertkay. 


Those were the days when the 
custom of matchmaking was dying 
hard. But in odd corners, such as 
that of a crowded pub, an old fox, 
having spied out a pair already 
courting, was row acting as medi- 
ator between the couple’s parents 
in the vexed question of the mar- 
riage settlement. 

In rural Ireland, this dowry was 
all-important. It could secure the 
right of a bride to marry into a 
snug farm : later this dowry was 
passed on to an unmarried sister 
of the bridegroom, enabling her, 
in her turn, to marry into yet 
another farm. 

Sometimes a key “ fortune ”, 
like a needed card in “ Patience ”, 
could, by chain-reaction, set off a 

whole series of country weddings. 
And, quite possibly, this same 
dowry would be intact at the end 
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of Shrove—the traditional marry- 
ing season. 

Outside the open doors of the 
pubs, and in the market-place 
proper, the vendors of cast-off 
clothes had a fine flow of gab, 
Shakespearean in its vitality: 

“An overcoat worn by the 
American leatherjackets, ma’am. 
Let them say what they like about 
their morals, but, by blazes, it 
must be printed on their tomb- 
stones that the leatherjackets wore 
good overcoats. Here, damn the 
devil and his wooden leg; veni, 
vidi, vici! Many a man _ was 
baulked of the holy priesthood for 
lack of such a garment. Seventy- 
two shillings, did I say? Here, I’ve 
a long road, a lazy ass, a contrary 
woman and a drunken driver. [ll 
sell the article for seventy paltry 
shillings.” 

A step or two further on stood the 
Human Ostrich, a lithe, scraggy- 
necked fellow with safety-pins and 
horseshoe-nails embedded in his 
arms and breasts: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, although 
on occasions I have been known 
to consume razor blades and 
broken glass, my main pabulum is 
household coal. Doubtless you will 
recall the recent catastrophic coal 
strike in Wales. How I suffered! 
My salivary juices yearned for 
coal; my digestive organs cried 
aloud for coal; my outraged bowels 
clamoured for coal . . .” 

Finally, we come upon the Street 
Strong Man: 

“ Bring out your doctors!” he 
challenged, “ and let them explain, 
if they can, how I am able to place 
this enormous limestone on my 


chest and allow my friend here to 
crack it with several blows of a 
sledgehammer. Medical science be 
hanged! If they fed me in my 
youth, I'd crucify creation. For the 
last time, I challenge you to bring 
out your doctors .. .” 

If the time I speak of was one 
of agrarian unrest, the more so was 
it one of political unrest. Some 
times at dusk on a market day a 
procession, led by torch-beare: 
and a pipe band, passed through 
the streets of the town and halted 
outside the market-place. 

Hearing the wild pipe-music, 
the farmers came tumbling out ot 
their pubs, their faces daft in the 
torchlight. 

The frieze-coated men growled 
for freedom. Freedom! Passion 
ately they sang A Nation Once 
Again and other patriotic songs of 
the day. 

When the song had ended in a 
flurry of cheers, the orators on th: 
wagonettes roused the market-day 
crowd to frenzy: 

“ Fellow-countrymen! Ireland 
is no sandbank thrown up by a 
caprice of the ocean. It is a proud 
and ancient land. In every genera- 
tion young men and women have 
been found to set forth our coun- 
try’s claim to independence. What 
does it matter that, in the claim- 
ing, their bright bodies have gone 
down in blood? What does it 
matter that our litanies always 
have been litanies of defeat? .. .” 

Rhetoric, if you wish; but, 


when orators give their tives to 
back their bragging, then truly, in 
the words of Yeats, “a terrible 
beauty is born”, 
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Such was the market-place of wits but also because its vitality 
my boyhood. I’m thankful to it, made a die that bit deeply into my 
not only because it sharpened my youth. 


Why Bachelors Write Letters 
[ID° we not think of letter writing, at its best, as a particular 
accomplishment of the 18th century? If collections of 
letters as good as those of Horace Walpole and Gray and 
Cowper and Boswell were written in earlier centuries, they 
have not come down to us. The early 19th century produced 
at least three letter writers of genius in Charles Lamb, Byron 
and Keats; and I do not think that any collection of letters 
so good as theirs has come out of the generations that followed 
them. 

Many people have gone so far as to say that the art of letter 
writing is dead—that it was killed by the penny post. I do not 
believe this. Good and delightful letters are still being written 
today. At the same time, the fact remains that since Keats no 
poet whose letters we possess has had, as a letter writer, so 
rich a vein of genius, and that since Lamb no prose writer 
whose letters we possess has had an equal gift for correspon- 
dence with his friends. 

I have sometimes thought that in order to write perfect 
letters it is essential to remain a bachelor. The greatest English 
letter writers were all either bachelors, or were unfortunate in 
their marriages and lived apart from their wives. All this 
suggests that the comparative solitude of the bachelor life 
inclines men to write letters. After all, the bachelor is more 
dependent than the family on distant friends for his happiness. 

—ROBERT LyYND. 
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Sizing It Up 

yN a Belfast home without a maid and seldom with a guest, 
the young son was very anxious to help his mother when 

his father appeared with two dinner guests. 

When the dinner was nearly over, the child went to the 
kitchen and proudly carried in the first piece of pie, giving it 
to his father, who passed it to a guest. The boy came in with 
a second piece and gave it to his father, who gave it to the 
other guest. That was too much for the youngster, and he 
piped up: “It’s no use, dad! The pieces are all the same 
size.” —The Liguorian. 


WHEN things go wrong, why go with them? 








A Gilbert without a Sullivan; John McCormack 
was his greatest champion 


The Secret of Tom 


Moore’s 


; Suecess 


DR. JOHN F. LARCHET 


is attacked from two stand- 

points: the melodies, and the 
harmony, style and manner of the 
piano accon mpani iments. Before dis- 
cussing the value of the criticism, 
it would be well to mention an his- 
toric event which was responsible 
for inspiring Moore to commence 
his great work, I refer to the 
Harpers’ Festival in Belfast in 
1792, the outcome of which was 
the publication, four years later, of 
Bunting’s Collection of the Ancient 
Irish Music. 

Edward Bunting, having heard 
the blind harpers at that Belfast 
gathering, set to work collecting 
airs throughout the country and 
recording them. 

Bunting’s collection was most 
opportune; for this work served as 
a well-spring for Moore’s genius. 
Moore, then a second-year student 
at Trinity College, put his heart 
into the learning of these airs 
(there were no words, of course), 
playing them over on the piano 
while his student friends—Robert 
Emmet was one of them—listened 
enthralled. 


Te music of Moore’s melodies 


Condensed from a lecture 


Moore’s aim, whenever he lear: 
an air, was, as he himself expre: 
it, to “seek to apprehend 
general sentiment’ which 
melody might appear to expre 
and then to fit a lyric to it. 

In pursuance of this aim, 
treatment of the airs varied. Son 
times he would make no chan 
whatever; sometimes he altered th 
tempo, and in other cases he ma 
further adaptations. It is these a 
terations that have been the cau 
of the controversy. 

Moore did not always draw or 
Bunting; he also took airs from th 
collections of Smollett, Hold 
Petrie and others. His first criti 
was Bunting, who expressed 1 
sentment about Moore’s free hand 
ling of the airs. 

Moore often took airs without 
alterations; but when he did alter 
them he was usually justified in 
doing so from the musical point of 
view. Here is the secret of Moore's 
power over us all, his success as a 
song writer. Every one of his 
melodies is a good singable piece 
of music, always with something 
to commend it, and a considerable 
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number of them are immortal 
gems. 

The explanation of these alter- 
ations is easily stated. The writing 
down of an ancient folk song is a 
very difficult task, because this air 
is possibly founded on an old 
scale or even a primitive scale, and 
it sounds quite foreign to an ear 
that has been cultivated on the 
modern major and minor scales. 

At this time the Italian musical 
domination of Europe was at its 
pinnacle and judgments were likely 
to be influenced unconsciously by 
this style; for this reason Holden, 
Bunting, Petrie and others often 
found themselves in a quandary, 
and with many of the airs they 
gave alternative notes rather than 
confess defeat. 

Moore, being a_ cultivated 
musician, a facile pianist and 
charming singer, was in conse- 
quence more liable to be influenced 
by the Italian vocal style. Never- 
theless between tweedledum and 
tweedledee he always succeeded 
in producing a song that was un- 
mistakably Irish in sentiment and 
feeling, and racially characteristic. 
Even his severest critics admit this, 
much as they disagree with him 
about details of scales and 
rhythms. 

In 1895, when Moore had been 
in his grave forty-two years, he re- 
ceived his most serious and griev- 
ous attack when the great Irish 
musician, Sir Charles Stanford, 
brought out his book The Irish 
Melodies of Thomas Moore : The 
Original Airs Restored. 

“There is scarcely a melody,” 
said Stanford, “ which Moore left 


unaltered and unspoilt.” The emin- 
ence of Stanford and the seeming 
conviction of his arguments might 
have proved devastating but for the 
appearance of a champion in the 
person of Alfred Moffat. 

In his Miunstrelsy of Ireland 
Alfred Moffat reveals in full 
measure Stanford’s errors. The late 
Professor W. F. Trench, in his 
little book, Tom Moore, says: 

“Two specimens must here 
suffice. Of the air (An Maidrin 
Ruadh) to which Moore wrote 
Let Erin Remember, Stanford 
said: ‘ The air as given by Bunt- 
ing is a quick dance tune. Moore 
has altered it (by halving the speed) 
into a march, and it is impossible 
to deny that the melody has 
greatly gained in force and dignity 
by the alteration’. 

“This statement as to Moore’s 
alteration is at variance with the 
facts, which were to Stanford’s 
hand. The air as published by 
Bunting, not until 1840, was pro- 
cured by him, he plainly states, 
from Petrie in 1839; the air as used 
by Moore was got by him from 
Holden in 1806, and he did not 
alter it at all. 

“ There were the two alternative 
times: the fast, which from the 
title we may suppose the earlier, 
giving the gallop of the fox hunt, 
and the slow, equally well estab- 
lished, apparently even better es- 
tablished, in popular usage. 
Moore knew them both, and knew 
which to prefer. 

“ Again, about Erin the Tear and 
the Smile in Thine Eye: Stanford 
declared that Moore’s version is 
wholly wrong, went and changed 
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it to the one that is in Bunting. 
Yet Moore again got it, not from 
Bunting, but from another equally 
authoritative source and kept it un- 
altered. The pedigree of that air 
may be a matter of controversy. 
This does not affect my point. 

“What we find is that upon 
these two occasions (and there are 
many such) Moore followed his 
original faithfully; and that there 
were variant forms of the air, of 
equal authenticity, for him to 
choose between; which is just what 
we ought to expect in living niusic 
resting upon aural transmission. 
And in any case, respecting any 
given alteration in an air, the ques- 
tion arising is, surely: Is it 
musically justified? And, as a 
secondary matter: Does it keep 
something of the spirit of the old 
air?—trather than: Is it archzxo- 
logically precise?” 

When a great man like Stanford 
makes a mistake it is usually a 
great one, and a great one it was. 
The outcome of Stanford’s attack 
was a complete victory for Moore. 

The piano accompaniments to 
Moore’s melodies have a curious 
history, The original accompani- 
ments, written by the Dublin-born 
musician, Sir John Stephenson, 
were arranged for piano duet (four 
hands). Naturally this form soon 


A Frame-up ! 


proved inconvenient and they were 
re-arranged, retaining Stephenson’s 
original harmonies, for the usua! 
two hands by J. M. Glover, another: 
Dublin musician. Later still acom- 
pletely new set of piano accom- 
paniments was made by Michae! 
Balfe. 

When Moore sang the melodies, 
which he did beautifully from all 
accounts, accompanied by him- 
self on the piano, he used 
his own harmonies, with ex- 
cellent results. This suggest: 
that Moore had some doubt: 
as to the adequacy of Stephen- 
son’s efforts. We have long realised 
that Stephenson’s settings do not 
show off Moore’s melodies to their 
best advantage, and it has been the 
custom for accompanists to supply 
their own accompaniments; most 
singers seem to prefer them 
played that way. Moore may be 
compared to a Gilbert without a 
Sullivan. 

If Moore had many enemies, 
there have always been champion 
to draw the sword for him. During 
recent times Ireland produced his 
greatest champion—the greatest 
any composer ever had. I refer to 
John McCormack, whose singing 
of Moore’s melodies has, once and 
for all, proved to the world their 
real value and very essence. 


“AND this,” said a houseowner, pointing to an oil portrait, 


“is one of my ancestors.” 


“Yes,” replied his visitor. “ You know, he was very nearly 
being mine. I bid up to fifty pounds for that picture at an 
auction, but I couldn’t afford any more.” 


"THE woman who doesn’t gossip has no friends to speak of. 
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A Norse merchant heard 
Gaelic spoken there 


Did the Irish 


Discover 
America ? 


CHARLES DUFF 
cool ——Z=—— CT Tn hon @ 


Norsemen touched upon the 

American continent on five 
separate occasions, between A.D. 
983 and 1030. 

N. L. Beamish, in his book, 
Voyages of the Northmen to 
America (Boston, 1877), quotes 
from the Landnambok of the Ice- 
lander, Ari Marson, that the Norse- 
men found Irish-speaking people 
on the mainland of America. 

In the Icelandic Eyrbyggja Saga 
there is mention of a merchant, 
Gudleif Gudlangson, “who was 
blown to a strange land (far to the 
west of Iceland) and there found 
a strange people who spoke Irish ”’. 
Gudleif and his people put to sea 
“and they landed in Ireland late 
in harvest, and in Dublin for the 
winter’. It is significant that the 
Norsemen should thus ecknow- 
ledge Irish predecessors in 
America. 

The Norsemen also recorded 


A, COORDING to tradition the 


Condensed from The Truth About 


that the Irish were already in Ice- 
land when they arrived there, 
circa 850. A small colony of Irish 
Culdees had long established 
themselves in Iceland, and it may 
have been some of these who had 
reached the “strange land far to 
the west ”’. 

Some eminent scholars, without 
experience of the sea and incap- 
able of imagining what even one 
man can do in a small craft, often 
in appalling circumstances, have 
sarcastically commented to the 
effect that such Irish voyagings 
in currachs would be beyond 
human possibility or endurance. 

One may retort that in our own 
times there have been the Kon- 
Tiki achievement; and the even 
more astonishing one by William 
Willis: 7,000 miles of  single- 
handed global seafaring in a 
“home-made” raft of minute 
dimensions. But it is certain that 
the Irish had bigger and better 
craft than currachs. 

The Norse-Irish connection was 
not new. Queen Aud, widow of 
Olaf the White, king of Dublin 
during the Norse Occupation, 
went to Iceland (890-900), pre- 
ceded and followed by a number 
of her kinsmen, many of them, 
like herself, christianised by the 
Irish. Irish-Icelandic-Norse-Chris- 
tian links were well established, a 
fact which we must never overlook 
as a source of the tradition of 
“Land to the West ”. 

Irish monks travelled widely 
over Europe and many of them 
went to Rome, where their zeal 
and culture met with the approval 
of the Popes, and all their know- 


Columbus (Jarrolds, London, 25s.) 
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ledge of new territories would be 
eagerly received and noted. 
Thus there is no need to doubt 
that knowledge of “ Land to the 
West” reached Rome through 
Christian channels. 
Pope Alexander VI was later to 


The Ins and Outs 


show in a letter that, as far back 
as 1455, he had a scholar’s know 
ledge of Greenland—that is, thirt 
seven years before the First Voy 
age of Columbus. (See Greenlanc 
by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, New 
York, 1947.) 


“|S your husband in?” asked the caller. 


»” 


“Yes, he’s in, 


replied the wife. 


“Good. Then perhaps I'll get the money he owes me.” 
“Don’t get up your hope,” smiled the wife knowingly. “ If 
my husband had any money he wouldn’t be in.” 


_.._. 














“ Next time you tell people we went to school together, you might 
add that you drove the school bus.” 


—Humour Variety. 
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The Heroine 
on the 


White Horse 









It was love for her 


sweetheart that took 
Betsy Gray to her death. 


JAMES HEWITT 


rT] HE story of Betsy Gray is a 
| love story. It was love for her 
sweetheart and her brother 
that took her to her death at Bally- 
nahinch, and which explains the 
transformation from the gentle 
daughter of a farmer singing at a 
spinning-wheel before her thatched 
County Down home to a Joan of 
Arc, seated on a white pony, 
jewelled sword in hand, leading a 
people’s army into battle. 

The whitewashed cottage near 
the Six-Road-Ends, where Betsy 
was born in 1777, is now a store 
for farm implements, but it attracts 
many visitors—including Ameri- 
cans, 

The thatch has been roofed over 
with corrugated iron and_ the 
windows are missing. The open 
kitchen fireplace is cold and black. 
But long ago, in the late 18th cen- 
tury, this same fireplace blazed 
merrily in the home of the Grays. 

In 1798 Betsy lived there with 
her father Hans Gray, and her 
brother George, who assisted in 
working the eighteen-acre farm. 
Her mother had died a few years 
before. 

A 1g9th-century emigrant’s letter 
—found by the writer at the bottom 


Condensed from the Belfast Evening Telegraph 


of an old barrel in an orchard in a 
Belfast suburb—written to her 
cousin who lived in Betsy Gray’s 
cotiage, contains interesting refer- 
ences to Betsy and her birthplace: 

“Sister and I had read it 
[Lyttle’s Betsy Gray], but it was 
not mews to us, as our mother 
had often told us all about her, 
and I had also read of her in the 
History of Ireland. Our grand- 
mother, Mary Boyd Macartney, 
had the stockings and ’kerchief 
that was taken off her after she 
was dead, and I saw them when 
I was at my grandfather’s when 
I was an infant, for I learned to 
walk at your own hearthstone in 
Granshaw.” 


Hans Gray and his son and 
daughter were greatly respected 
among the people of Granshaw. 
Hans was devoted to his daughter. 
Betsy willingly attended to house- 
hold tasks, and the needs of the 
poultry, but her father did not 
approve of her doing heavy work 
about the farm. He wanted her to 
be “a lady ”, and she was educated 
at a “ school for young ladies ” in 
Newtownards, 

But Retsy never lost her feeling 
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of kinship with the honest, kindly 
xeople from about the Six-Road- 
Ends, and when problems and dis- 
putes arose among the womenfolk 
it was always a matter of “ sending 
for Miss Betsy ”. 


Her beauty was renowned 
throughout the county. She was a 
lithe below medium height, the 


possessor of an attractive figure and 
lovely bronze-coloured hair. 

There were many sons of 
middle-class merchants of New- 
townards and elsewhere who would 
have wed the Granshaw lass if her 
heart had not been given to a 
farmer’s son, Willie Boal of Cot- 
town. Willie was her brother 
George’s best friend; they had 
known each other from their 
schooldays. 

These were troubled times. Pres- 
byterians and Catholics were emi- 
grating to America in a flood. 
Many of those who stayed at home 
were members of the United Irish- 
men, secretly drilling by night. 

United Irish meetings were held 
at the Grays’ home. Betsy’s brother 
George was a member and so was 
Willie Boal. Rev. Steele Dickson, 
Presbyterian minister of Porta- 
ferry, who had been appointed 
adjutant-general for Down, was a 
visitor to Granshaw. 

When the rising took place in 
Down on June 9, 1798 (two days 
after that in Antrim under Henry 
Joy McCracken) George Gray and 

Villie Boal received positions of 
responsibility, though they refused 


to be separated. Betsy wanted to 


go with them, but was beseeched 
to stay with her father. 


IRISH DIGEST 


The following morning Hans 
discovered that his daughter 
missing. At dawn she had yoked 
mare to a block-wheeled cart laden 
with provisions and set off for t! 
camp of the people’s army on Ed 
navady Hill, outside Ballynahinch 

Before going, she had left 
“will”, instructing her father 
garding the disposal of her cl 
ing and jewellery in the event of 
her not returning. It was as if s! 
had had a premonition of her fat 

Betsy arrived safely and was | 
fully reunited with lover and 
brother and shown round 1! 
camp. It was probably one of the 
leaders—perhaps Harry Munro 
who supplied the jewelled sword 
and white pony with which 
went into battle at dawn on June 
13. 

Betsy, George and Willie stay 
together throughout the battie, and 
when a misinterpreted bugle 
in an instant changed victory to 
defeat, the three young people fied 
on foot in the direction of Hl 
borough. At Magheraknock 
were overtaken by supplemen 


All. thr 


yeomen from Anahilt. 
were shot and sabred. 
One of the yeomen took 


dead girl’s earrings and green | 
ticoat for his wife. The farmer on 
whose land the tragedy took plac 
buried the bodies in a mossy dale 
nearby. 

When the news was brought to 
him, Hans Gray, knowing that 
the homes of known rebels were 
being looted and in some cases 
burned, hid pewter and glassware 
in a well. He was a broken man. 
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Betsy’s father and mother are memory of W. G. Lyttle, whose 
buried in Bangor Abbey, their book Betsy Gray has done so much 
grave being only fifty yards from to keep the story of the County 
the monument erected to the Down heroine alive. 


Why Cut a Dog’s Tail ? 
"THERE was a litter of puppies in the house, and that gave rise 
to the topic of muulating their tails, and at lunch I tried 
to convince my neighbour against this cruelty by which we 
gain nothing and our good friends lose so much. But people 
are cruel or kind by nature and not by logic, and fashion is 
more powerful than any argument of mine, so that I failed 
utterly. 

And yet many years ago I used to employ the same argu- 
ments in the hunting field, or rather on roads, jogging from 
covert to covert, against cutting the tails off horses; and I 
failed just as completely then, and people thought me just as 

j mad for trying then for the sake of horses as they think me 
now for my efforts to spare dogs; and then one day most of 
the world came my way, and hardly anybody cuts tails off 
horses now. 

And I write this to encourage all who attack abuses; for the 
abuse looks firm as a mountain for years, and then one day it 
collapses flabbily. The mutilation of dogs will go the way of 
other wild whims of fashion; but I don’t know when. I will 
not argue with my reader about it, or attempt to instruct him 
in the uses dogs have for their tails, for a little observation will 
reveal many of these uses, while those that have not leisure 
for such observation may credit the Creator with understand- 
ing His work. Some may think that I who have hunted foxes 
am not the right person to protest against cruelty to animals. 

: And that may be so. And yet, better have the wrong person 
protesting than nobody at all. 

—Lorp Dunsany, My Ireland. 


Clown to the Last 


JOHNNY PATTERSON, the famous Irish clown, lay critically ill. 
The doctor, having done all he could, closed his medicine 


case and prepared to leave 
“T’ll.see you in the morning, Johnny,” he said cheerfully. 
Instinctively, the dying clown smirked and gave his eye a 
professional roll that had helped launch many a quip. 
“ Sure, doc,” he murmured, “ but will I see you?” 








The mystery of ebb and flow 


Why You 
Should Know 


Your Tides 





A tidal stream hits the Irish coast near 

Skelligs Rock, then it divides into two 

parts. One goes north, the other 
south... 


CAPT. J. H. WEBB 


‘JHE main tidal undulation 
| approaches the west coast of 

Ireland from the Atlantic 
about four hours after the moon’s 
transit at Greenwich. 

This tidal stream strikes the 
Irish coast in the vicinity of the 
Skelligs Rock, then divides into 
two parts, 

One part goes to the north, 
sweeping round Tory Island, along 
the north coast, and enters the 
Irish Channel between Rathlin 
Island and the Mull of Cantire. 

The other part goes south round 
Mizen Head and Cape Clear and 
enters the Channel between Carn- 
sore Point, the Tuskar and St. 
David’s Head in England. Both 
streams continue along the coast 
until they meet at a line running 
between Dundrum, the Isle of 
Man and Barrow-in-Furness. 

This is called the “head of 
tide’. The water is heaped up in 
this area and we have a rise of tide 
on the County Down side of 
17 feet and a rise of 30 feet in 
Morecamb2 Bay cn the English 


, 
sice at snoring tides. 


The strength of the stream 
round the coast varies considerably 
from 2} to 6 knots. In the offing 
along the south-west and north 
coasts the streams are weak, about 
1 to 14 knots. 

The time of high water at the 
various ports differs considerably, 
but we may say that when it is low 
water on the west coast it is high 
water on the east. From Waterford 
river round the south-west and 
north coasts to Lough Swilly the 
time of high water at the principal 
ports occurs almost simultaneously 

We have the “head of tide” 
where we get the highest water; 
we also have what is known as 
node or nodal points—that is 
where we have the lowest water 
(in other words, very little or no 
rise and fall of tide). In the South 
Channel when it is low water at 
Cobh it is high water at Liver- 
pool; therefore between these 
points there must be some place 
where there is comparatively no 
rise and fall of tide. We find this 
in a line joining Courtown, in 
Arklow, and in Cardigan Bay. 


Condensed from a lecture 





WHY YOU SHOULD KNOW 


In the North Channel we find 
the nodal point in a line between 
Fair Head and the | Mull ot 
Cantire. This is the. > of the 
mall rise and fall at Arkl ww and 
Church Bay, Rathlin. 

A siudy of the tidal streams is 
most advantageous to 
rer | instance a r0-Knot vessel leav- 
> Dublin Bay on > the first « 
1 tides and bound northward 
carry favourable tide the 
whole way to Fair Head and out 
gh the North Channel, a dis- 
150 miles; also a 17-k 
vessel leaving Cobh on the first of 
flood tide can carry a favou 

le to Liverpool, a distance of 
226 miles. 

The port of Limerick has 
largest rise and fall of tide, 18 fe 
and in this connection 
there is a peculiarity regarding the 
swift rise in the upper reaches o 


the Shannon. 


Above the junction of the 
Fergus river with the Shannon 
the latter is shallow and the tur 
of the stream is delayed, by the 
ordinary discharge from the river 
ind the friction of the bottom. 
hese causes operate to dam up 

oming tide which is, never- 
theless, pushed on by the eve 
increasing volume of water behind 
it and moves on with a rush that ts 
lmost equal to a “ bore ” 


~t 
i 
as 


VW ‘ uld 


nrou 


nce of not 


rable 


the 
ine 


rises 7 to 8 feet in an hour, 
» that it is half-tide at Limeric 
in } yur 1iter the A, 4 tre2m ha 
4 
, 
Mest ore! aa c ai 3. 4 
the “ races | | 
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and islands. Th 2re caused by 
the different direction f the 
Stream accei ted he ae 
of ine Vv ici ] Ww ) IO il 
bottom t bel I - 
ea in a circun yed area; even 
In ied Wed “ } t] t im 
is opposed by tron 1 th 
ea break diy, making 1- 
yerous I¢ I I] ve ] } j 
me nter tt € irea 


Ther are «three «such heavy 
vertal n the coast; on illed 
he Baileys ” betwee! the 
Tuskar an Carnscre Point; 
inoth cr called the Slot la- 
More, tn Rathlin Sound; and the 


ind 
other is off Altacorry Head 
Rathlin Island), called the 
Macdonald Race. In tormy 
weather these are a danger to smalh 
vessels. 

The tides in Strangford Lough, 
which covers an area of 33 square 
miles, have a very narrow entrance, 

cables in width at its narrowest 
part (Bankmore Point); and as the 
Lough is filled and emptied of 
eos | water every twelve hours, the 

fal stream runs wih great 
rapidity thre yugh the entrance. And 
as before each stream ceases run- 
ning the height of the water inside 
ind outside has to be on the same 
and 


level. the ream runs in out 
through the narrows for two hours 


water and 


rate 


fter the time of high 
low water at the entrance. The 
streain in the narrow part of 
*ntrance channel reaches 7 
it Bankmore Point 
id 1 whirlpool known as 
th: © Rovten Wheel”; and this 
r effect on 


ari nee 


hirlpool’ has a peculla 





7oO 


vessels 
stream. 

Captain Beachy, R.N., observed 
that on one occasion though the 
revolutions of the wheels of his 
paddle surveying vessel were 22 
per minute, indicating a speed of 
9 knots, directly the vessel entered 
the “ Routen Wheel ” the revolu- 
tions decreased to 18 per minute 
and the speed of the _ vessel 
through the water decreased to 7 
knots, while she became stationary 
over the ground; the engines had 
not been touched nor the steam- 
power reduced. 

On another occasion, in the 
same position, the engines suddenly 
stopped without warning, the 
water appeared to boil up all 
round the vessel for a moment and 
the engines again started at their 
proper speed, though the engine 
stopping and starting gear had not 
been touched by any of the 
engine-room staff. 

The usual practice in coasting 
vessels when steaming against a 
foul tide is to keep well inshore 
provided the ground is clear, and 
endeavour to get into the slack 
water or counter-stream of tide. 
When navigating between Larne 
and Fair Head against the tide a 
considerable saving in steaming 
tuume is effected by standing well 


steaming against 


Sexes and Sevens 
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the 


into Carnlough, Red and Cushen- 
dun Bays. 

Freak tides occur at variou 
places, due in most instances to 
the formation of the land in the 
immediate vicinity, 

One “freak” takes place at 
Bullock Harbour, County Dublin, 
where a miniature “ Southampton 
tide” is formed. High water 
occurs at Bullock about the sar 
time as at Dun Laoghaire, and 
starts to fall when the first of ebb 
makes outside. 

As the strength of the ebb in 
creases the stream is 
diverted into Bullock inlet, causi 
the level to rise a matter of a f 
inches, and so makes high water 
stand longer than usual. 

Another “freak” is in th 
anchorage inside Eagle Isla: 
County Mayo, where the tide 
reputed to run to the north-east for 
nine months of the year. When 
anchored in this locality I found 
that in nine cases out of ten 1! 
vessel was heading to the south 
west. 

Rathlin Isle Sound (4 to 6 
knots), The Island and Sound ar 
surrounded by eddies. In_ the 
Sound we find two eddies, one on 
each side of the Sound, running 
S.W., whilst the main stream 1s 
running N.E. 


slightly 


"THe perfect hostess will see to it that the works of male and 
female authors are segregated on her book-shelves. Their 


proximity, unle: 


they are married, should not be tolerated. 


Lapy GouGH, A Book of Etiquette (1863). 


]® is better to go straight than to move in the best circles. 
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President Wilson's grandfather and the 
man who gave the States its first daily 
newspaper 





Tyrone’s ‘Two 
Links with 
\merica 


((LOSELY LINKED WITH AMERICA’S 
past is the littke market town of 
vane in North Tyrone. From 
ind the surrounding districts 
here emigrated to the New World 
the 18th century hundreds of 
1 and women, all of whom 
d for better things in the land 
“ir adoption. 
One of the poorest of these emi- 
nts was James Wilson, the 
father of Woodrow Wilson, 
ident of the United States from 
913 to 1921. Descendants of the 
ly still reside in the district. 
Strabane has a second important 
vith American history, for here 
1746 was born John Dunlap, who 
-d the first copies of the 
us Declaration of Independ- 
ind gave America its first daily 
vspaper, 
In 1753 Dunlap emigrated to 
rica and found employment in 
lelphia, in the printing estab- 
nt owned by his uncle. On 
ter accepting an import int 
( rnment appointment, th 
Irishman was left in char 
business. One of his fi 


iS Manager ol the printing 


works was the production of a new 
weekly newspaper which, thirteen 
years later, as the Pennsylvania 
Packet and General Advertiser, be- 
came America’s first daily paper. 
—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


Mayo 
J] INQUIRED FOR THE LouGuH MASK 

Monster at a little shop on the 
roadside where the highway slips 
down to the Lough, because the 
road that runs beside Lough Mask 
reminded me of the one beside 
Loch Ness. 

We shopped at the little shop and 
inquired if the monster had ever 
been seen locally. 

“Ach! Sure! It’s rare they are 
you'll take no harm by them ones!” 
was the astonishing reply. “ Take 
If you are wishful 
I’m telling you it’s 


no thought of it 
to bathe—bathe, 
rare they are. Was it sardin 1OW 
you asked for?” 

Now I 


the thy: 


have found the thin; 
verified in the MSS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, by an 
author of 1684, and commented 
and annotated on in 1846, and at 
that date there was no Loch Ness 
monster. Here the report stands. 
They are referred to as reptilian, 


y 
> 


1 kind of crocodile 


“A man was passing t 
he waterside and spied far off the 
icad of a beas imumun which 
to been an otter, but 
t 1 lifted » his head 
» d n whereat the nan 
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water till he struck ground; where- 
upon he runned out of the water 
suddenly and tooke the man by the 
elbow. Whereby the man stooped 
down and the beast fastened 
teeth in his pate and dragged him 


his 
1 ” 
into the water. 


—DorotHy Hartiey, Irish 


Holiday. 


Cork 

A WARDER IN Cork JAIL INFORMED 
me that William Penn, 

founder of the State of 

vania, was once imprisoned in that 

same and that his cell adjoined 

I then occupied as 


the 
Pennsvyl- 


jail 
the one which 
a political prisoner. 

A Corkman, Mr. D. J. Ryan, 
points out in a letter that the 
building in which I was incarcer- 
was not even until 200 


Penn died and, more- 


ated built 
years alter 
over, th 
ground 
city which Penn knew. 

He jail in 
which the Quakers could have been 
confined the South Gate, or 
the Bridewell, both within the con- 
fines of the city. M 


2 bhal Cal y. aay 


says that the only 
was 


correspondent 
goes on to say: 

“TI have very carefully read 
Penn’s diary of his visit to Cork 
and Shangarry (near Clovne and 


ane ae 
Ba ivcott l in I009- and hav 
failed to discover a clue to the site 
ff } > 1 ! uw ‘TY 
of where the Quaker were 1m- 
*S i Me . > 
pri one OY the t it n 
t } ' rv! ‘ ? 
lave t Ti Pp ( ceter n 
within st I n f t 
; 
Corpo n 
Y , 1 
—ROsERt Bri ‘ in the 
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Kildare 
A LITTLE IRISH PRAYERBOOK WI! 
a strange history is one of 
treasures in St. Pati 

College, Maynooth. 

Bound in plain fibre board, 
measuring only four by 
inches, it is not impressive-look 
but the story behind it is of es 
tional interest. In manuscript f 
it was written in Irish by an 
felon who had been transp 
the West Indies and ended 
the island of Str. ¢ ' 
topher. The compiler was 
Quinn and he 
prayerbook in 1831. 

In his neat Qui I 
down the prayers he had kn 
home, the for M 
special devotior 
included a rare Litany of 
Patrick. Several 


¢ 
trations drawn in coloured in! 


many 


T 


there on 
finished hi 
script 


prayers 
among 
i 

pages be 
Irish patriots brought 
native language to St. Christ 
When they inter-married wit i 
tive population Irish becan 

their homes, and 


inguage in 
nown that some of the nati 


F 
k 
a flue nt 


knowledge of Irish 


of Right Rev 
P.P., V.G., Tralee 
it to the Mi 


ue sviusecum at i\ 


Golf ¢ 


: 
inhabitani 


Portmarnock 


founded 1894), the 


a 
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the district built their own fishing 
ind launched them from the 
strand nearby. At the fourth green 

Biddy McCann’s Well. The 
fifth fairway was a place famous for 
Beyond the seventh 
a large depression which was at 


boats 


was 


green 1s 


snipe 


one 


time connected with the sea, and in 
which seaweed was deposited by 
the tide. The local inhabitants knew 


} 


this as the “ Wore Hole ”, and from 
“wore”, or 


the 
fertilise their land. The 
word “wore” is derived from Old 
English, and is in 
Skerries, Rush and 
places in Fingal. 
hat the 
occupations by a 
from the fact that the 
out of which the tenth was hewn 
Distillery Hill. Rye 


und 


, 
it collected sea- 


weed, to 


general use in 


other sea ide 
inhabitants varied their 
evident 


was known as 
was grown on the low er 
beside Distillery Hill, 
h tee stands. This 
Cornfield, 
one of the last places in 
Dublin where the cereal 
was cultivated. 

And, by way of variety, we have 
the Brick Field—the 


and part of the seventeenth fairway 


as tae 


County 


where bricks were made from c! 
found in the “pockets” in the 
vicinit 

—Portmarnock Golf Club, 


1894-1944. 
IV > _ 
Westmeath 
] 853. I LEFT DUBLIN AND WENT BY 
jaunting-car 
and started for 
distant about seven miles.... 


Lyshoy 


[S that “ standing miracle as 
it was called St. Patrick's 
Well, in Altadavin, near Clog er 
County Tyrone, still to be sé ? 
It is many years now s | 
saw t VV « $ pernapd a 
misnomer 





of water, even t 
summer's day. And if the 
empt ed out, it fills up again 


rapidly 

At the time | saw it the 
people of the district had great 
faith in the curative powers of 


the water 


My driver was a very intelligent 
man and knew exactly 
wished to Visit, 


of time he put 


the p 
and in a short space 


me down att rate 


the Reverend Charles Goldsmith 
lived after his removal from Pallas- 
more, and was the * viliag 

i mans Her 


preacher’s modest 
also lived the 


Goldsmith, my grandiat 
succeeded his f ither. and it was also 
in this house m father, Henry 
G Idsn th, was orn The a 1- 
sion” is now In ruins 

From this spot may easily be seen 
“The decent church that topped 
the neighbouring hill,’ but the 
“3 mill” is silent. The “ haw- 
thorn bush” has been removed 
precem il i d the “\ la e scnool oe 
I 
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draughts inspired” are only 
remembrances of the past.. The 
village church, in which the 


** allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way,” has been 
replaced by a modern structure. 
There is no memento of the 
poet’s father or brother, and the 
only relic I saw was a copper bowl, 


preachet 


with a wooden handle about two 
feet in length, and used for the 
purpose of collecting alms. . At 


a gentleman’s house in the neigh- 
bourhood I saw “the clock that 
clicked behind the door.” 

—The Autobiography of Oliver 
Goldsmith (Canada), edited 
by Rev. Wrrrm EE. 
Myatt, M.A 


Down 


A LOCAL BOY WHO MADE GOOD AS 

an artist is being paid a uniqne 
civic tribute in his native town of 
Bangor, County Down. 

Twelve landscapes, painted by 
the late J. Humbert Craig, R.H.A., 
which were bequeathed to the 
town by his eighty-year-old widow, 
Mrs. Annie Craig, will be kept on 


perman 


ient exhibition in a room in 


the town hall 

One of the conditions in Mrs. 
Craig’s will was that no other 
paintings should be hung or dis- 
played in the room.. 


The Height of It 


Mr. Craig liked to paint the | 


of Donegal and the glen 

Antrim. He died on the jour: 

back from a sentimental pai 

pilgrimage in the glens. ‘ 


—TANFIELD in the Daily M 


Offaly 

F2FRANCKFORT CASTLE, DUNKERRIN 
is a lovely old place, built 

2th century, and therefore 

ibly the oldest structure of its | 

which is still used as a 

dence. 
There is a sundial in the grou 

which interested my father (1 

Rolleston) sufficiently to induce | 

to write about it to his friend, | 

Douglas Hyde, in August, 1897 ‘ 
“DeaR Hype,—I found the 

verses on a sundial at 

Castle, the house of 

Sundial was made 

years ago by a man of mech 

turn, then 1n Roscrea Workh 

I understand he composed 1 


“franck 
my cou 


some twenty 


verses, too: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, thi 
my plan 

To view the pace of yor 
sun, 


And count the hours upon my, 


fan 
The daily race he has to 
run.” 


—C, 


H. RoL_eston, Portrait 
an Irishman. 


‘THEN there was the American visitor in Dublin who climbed 


to the top of Nelson Pillar, and said: 


Nelson sore about?” 


“Hey, what was 


—TATLER in the Insh Independent. 





EARRAIDEACHA STAIRE 


AN TATHAIR CAINNEACH O MAONAIGH, O.F.M. 


UAIR a bhi Cinderella ag 
brostii abhaile 6n damhsa 

mor ar uair an mhedin oiche, 
chaill si, do réir an scéil, a cuaran 
gloine. Sin dearmad ar chuaran 
cluimh, mar, an fear d’aistrigh an 
scéal go Béarla 6n_ bhFraincis, 
mheasc sé dha fhocal ata ar 
aonfhuaim—vair, ‘chimh,’ agus 
verre, ‘gloine.’ ‘Ta dearmad an- 
chosuil le seo le feiceail i leabhar a 
chuir rialtas Shasana amach. ‘Tugtar 
sios ann go raibh seacht bhFroin- 
siasaigh déag mar lucht leanuina 
ar chomhthios ag Maire de Shan 
Pol, an bhean uasal ud a bhunaigh 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, san 
gceathru haois déag. Is _ tiontd 
mi-cheart ar Francigene é. Seacht 
bhFrancaigh déag a bhi lei. Ni 
eile is cuis lena lan dearmaidi staire, 
gur bhain scribhneoir ¢igin san 
mean-aois an chiall mhi-cheart as 
nod né comhartha san laimh- 
scribhinn. a bhi os a chomhair 
amach. Ba dheacair cas Naomh 
Ursula agus a companaigh a shard 
mar shampla air seo. Measadh 
ar feadh i bhfad gur aon mbhile 
déag maighdean a marafodh. Ba 
aiféiseach an uimhir i sin, agus 
sa deireadh thainig amhras ar na 
scolairi fuithi. Mhiniodar gur 
décha gur aon duine déag a bhi 
luaite i dtosach agus gur scriodh 
an litir m mor i ndiaidh na huimhre 
lena chur in wl gur mbhairtiri 
iad, ach an graifneoir a rinne cdéip 
den tseanlaimhscribhinn, nar cheap 
sé gur do mile a sheas an m mor sin ? 
Ta cineal eile dearmaid ann a 


d’fhas as béalaithris agus as tréan- 
shamhlafocht na ngnathdhaoine. 

Ta sreath mhor earraideacha a 
bhaineann le datai agus le cursai 
dataiochta. Leor ceainm amhain a 
lua don chor Mile naoi 
gceéad caoga a seacht, a chuirimid 
mar dhata ar bharr litre don 
bhliain seo, agus anno Domini 
intuigthe leis. Mar sin féin, is 
mile naoi gcéad seasca a tri né 
mar sin fiorbhliain an ‘Tiarna ’na 
bhfuilimid fa lathair, né6, mas 
ceadaioch paradox, do réir na 
scéimeanna datafochta a leanaimid, 
rugadh Criost timpeall na bliana 
a sé roimh Chriost. Téann an 
dearmad chomh fada siar le manach 
darbh ainm Dionysius Exiguus san 
séu haois. Bheadh sé ré6-chostascach 
agus ré-achrannach é cheartu anois, 
cé go n-admhajonn cach gur dear- 
mad é. 

Ta samplai de gach ceann de na 
cinealacha earraideacha seo le sonra 
freisin i gcursai staire agus lit- 
riochta na hEireann—earraideacha 
d’fhas as drochaistrid, as sciorradh 
pinn, agus as failli scoldirt; ear- 
raideacha a thainig 6 mbheascadh 
datai agus mithuiscint fa stileanna 
dataiochta ; earraideacha a gineadh 
6 fhinnscéalafocht agus samhlaiocht 
an phobail né as bréagchraiceann 
nua a chur ar sheanscéal fior. 

Ni hannamh a miuintear, a 
scriobhtar, agus a seanmontar gurb 
é Padraig Naofa a ruaig na naithre- 
acha nimhe as an tir seo. Fado 
cuireadh na froganna, na tédanna, 
na scorpioin,. agus pcisteanna 


seo. 
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eile nimhneacha n6 granna san 
direamh freisin. I dtosach na 
seachtu haoise déag, duirt Aodh 
Mac Aingil ina leabhar, Scdthdan 
Shacramuinte na hAithridhe, nach 
raibh froganna le fail in Eirinn 
tré ghrasa Phadraig. Tugann 
Geraldus Cambrensis san dara 
haois déag cuntas fa frog a fritheadh 
i bpaire in aice le Portlairge. I 
ngan fhios i mbad a thainig sé 
isteach, ach chuir sé ionadh agus 
alltacht ar gach Eireannach a 
chonaic é¢. *Sé an Geraldus céanna 
is tuisce a luann tuairim cuid de 
na daoine gurbh é Padraig agus 
na naoimh eile a ruaig na hainmh- 
ithe seo uile as an tir. Tagrann 
Donatus de Fiesole san naoti haois 
agus Naomh Béda san ochtu haois 
do Eirinn a bheith in éagmais a 
leithéidi, ach ni abrann ceachtar 
acu gurbh é Padraig fa deara é. 
Ni ga duinn bheith ag bacadh le 
hargéinti as easpa fianaise, na 
le hargéinti én eolafocht ghinear- 
alta ach oiread. Ta dearbhu agus 
deimhnii againn go raibh Eire 
saor uathu i bhfad roimh aimsir 
Phadraig. Seo teastas Gaius Julius 
Solinus, scribhneoir Laidne den 
triu haois: Illic nullus anguis . . 

nullo serpatur angue, ’sé sin le ra, 
““Nathair nimhe nil san oilean 
sin.” Cheap scolaire amhain gurbh 
iad na Lochlannaigh a chuir tus 
leis an scéal ag meascadh ainm 
Phadraigh le Pad-rekr ina dteanga 
féin, focla a chiallafonn ‘ ruagaire 
todanna.’ Ta scéal eile f4 Phadraig 
agus ta a fhocla féin againn mar 
fhianaise ar céard direach a tharla, 
ach le himeacht aimsire hathraiodh 
na seorai agus  rinneadh _  nios 
muioruilti é na mar a bhi. Deirtear 


gur thainig an tAingeal Vict 
chuige i bhfis ag iarraidh air t 
ar ais go hEirinn. Ach dar 
Padraig féin, ni haingeal a thainig 
chuige ach fear, agus is décha 
dhuine da lucht aitheantais « 
Victor b’ainm d6 ach Victori 
agus dala an scéil, nil caint 
mBiobla ar aingeal ar bith d 
ainm Victor. Focal nior lab 
sé leis, ach amhain litir a thab! 
dé. Ni eile de, is cosila do 
cuntais Phadraig gur brio: 
oiche na fis a bhi ann. 
D’ainneoin a n-abartar go m 
ni fior go bhfuil Padraig, b: 
agus Colmcille curtha le cheil 
aon uaigh amhain 1 Din Pad: 
Sin tradisiin nach intaofa, ba 
scéal a cumadh cdipla céad | 
thar cis a mbais. Fiorbheagan « 
chinnte a thainig anuas chugair 
bheatha Bhride, ach is féidir 
freisin nach fior ach oiread 
tradisiun gur i bhFachard Mhuu 
theimhne i gContae Lughbhaidh 
rugadh i. ’Séard is cionntsiocair | 
an dearmad sin, b’fheidir, i 
Fotharta dob ainm don _ tr 
Laighnigh gur ddécha gur 
Naomh Brid. Agus os ag caint 
Cholmcille ataimid, nil cruthtnas 
da laghad gur thainig sé ar ais © 
Oilean I go mérdhail Druimcheat 
foid de thalamh na hAlban fa 
chosa agus cochal no ceirin ar 
shula, le nach sidlfadh sé ar thalam) 
na hEireann agus nach bhfeichfead 
sé aris go deo é€ thar ¢is dul 
deoraiocht uaidh mar phionds 
Caithfimid an t-iniichadh agu 
an sgagadh céanna a dhéanamh 
mbeathai sean-naomh eile na tire, 
mas toil linn an fhiorstair a dhealu 
on seanchas bréige. Ni beathaisncis 














EARRAIDEACHA 


tur thirm chruinn a bhi ar intinn 
ag lucht scriofa na mbeathaf sin 
a chur ar fail, ach scéal miordilti 
agus 1ontaisi, n6 an chuid is mé de, 
cuntas diaganta deabhdideach. 
Maidir le seanfhéiliri na naomh, is 
iomaf duine ata ainmnithe i measc 
naomh na hEireann iontu. nach 
raibh ina naomh, narbh Eireannach 
é, agus nar mhair riamh. Na peann- 
airi a bhi ag déanamh céipeanna 
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triur as duine aonarach, toisc go 
raibh foirmeacha ¢agsila ar a ainm 
no go gceiliurtar a fhéile in aiteacha 
éagsila. Ni ata dochreite, b’fhéidir, 
rinncadh naomh maighdean 
mara, agus tugadh ait agus feéile 
di i bhFéilire Thamhlachta agus 1 
bhFéilire Aonghasa. Liaban ainm 
amhain a bhi uirthi, agus Muirghin 
ainm eile. ‘Ta dha insint, no tri ar 
an scéal, ach do réir inste amhain, 


as 


de na seanlaimhscribhinni, rinn- mbhair si tri chéad blian fa uisce 
eadar naomh tré dhearmad as Loch nEachach go dti go rug 
ainmneacha dite agus as gnath-  iascaire uirthi ina lion, thug leis i, 
ainmfhocla. Rinneadar beirt né agus bhaist f. —Feasta. 
2 
Nuam a créeiscear an pérle 


’S so brapann an Cartanacc bAs, 
Ni Bionn saol as éinne 
1s DUINe 


San Airv. 


(When generosity is abandoned and charity is no more, 
Nobody claims kinship with a man of insignificance.) 


Mermaid Named as a Saint 
(Condensed translation of Irish article) 


OrF often comes across errors in Irish history and literature. 

It is often attributed to St. Patrick that he banished the 
snakes from Ireland, but we have definite proof that long before 
the coming of St. Patrick snakes were unknown in Ireland. 

Another story tells how the Angel Victor asked St. Patrick in a 
vision to return to Ireland; but we have St. Patrick’s own word for 
it that it was not an angel but a friend he saw in a dream—his 
name was Victorious, not Victor. 

There is no foundation for the widespread belief that St. Patrick, 
St. Brigid and St. Colmcille are buried in one grave; nor is there 
any proof that St. Colmcille arrived for the Convention of Drom- 
ceath blindfolded and with sods from the soil of Iona under his 
feet, so that he could neither see the land of Ireland nor walk on it. 

In the old calendars of the saints we find numbered among Irish 
saints some who were not Irish at all and some who never existed. 
It may sound incredible, but a mermaid is named as a saint in the 
Calendar of Tallaght and in the Calendar of Aengus. 

As a result of a mistake made by Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th 
century, according to our calendar Christ was born in 6 B.C. 

Nor were the ancient scribes the only people who made mis- 
takes. In a British Stationery Office publication, because of an 
incorrect translation of the word “ Francigene ” (of French stock) 
we read that the noble lady who founded Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, had seventeen Franciscans living with her, 








This epic, bare-knuckle prize-fight was 
the subject of many ballads 


Five to One on 


Dan Donnelly! 


J. F. 


UBLIN was in a rare state of 
LB seccnehicns on the morning 
of September 14th, 1814. The 
city seemed to have emptied itself 
of its male inhabitants, and there 
could not have been fewer than 
30,000 excited Irishmen flocking 
towards The Curragh of Kildare. 
For the occasion was a great one. 
The renowned champion of Ire- 
land, Daniel Donnelly, was to do 
battle that day for the honour of 
the Emerald Isle (and a purse of 
100 guineas) against the represen- 
tative of England: Thomas Hall, 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Donnelly stood just under six 
feet, and scaled fourteen stone—all 
bone and muscle. He had a huge 
frame, with tremendous breadth of 
shoulders, short, thick, black hair, 
small grey eyes and a retroussé 
nose. Hall was § ft. 10} ins. in 
height, and scaled nearly thirteen 
stone. And now the fight was on. 

Round 1.—They stood looking 
at each other for a few seconds, 
and then Hall lunged out heavily 
with the left. Although the blow 
was half parried, it inflicted a red 
mark on Donnelly’s forehead, but 


BRADLEY 


Donnelly countered smartly with a 
swinging right-hander in the ril 
They sparred at long range f 
time; and then, creeping cl 
Hall tried the left again, but 
short, and he very quickly jum 
away from Dan’s return. 

There was nothing of note d 
for nearly four minutes, in the 
the round was finished by con: 
both walking to their corner 
a wipe down and a drink. 

Round 2.—They began in |i 
fashion, and, getting closer 
gether, dealt out some rattlu 
exchanges, in the course of « 
Hall, dodging Dan’s ponder 
right, drove his left full into | 
Irishman’s mouth, splitting 
upper lip, and followed thi: 
with a right on the same 5 
“First blood” for the Eng! 
man, which was duly claimed 
allowed. 

Donnelly staggered for 
moment and fell back; then, : 
ting out a broken tooth, he pul! 
himself together and went for Tom 
to annihilate him. Hall 
him with a springing hit from the 
left, right between the eyes. 


stopp 
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Then Dan came on like an 
avalanche, and let drive his right 
like a sledge-hammer; but Tom 
ducked and delivered his right on 
he body, lightly, by way of a 
counter. Dan followed’ his man 
round the ring. 

Again did Dan let go his right, 
but Tom once more ducked and, 
this time, dropped to the ground. 
Donnelly stood over him, foaming 
with rage, and, pointing to the 
prostrate Englishman, called out 
to the referee, “ Isn’t that a foul, 
ir? Sure that’s not fair fighting 
at all.” 

The referee cautioned Hail 
severely. Dan went for his man 
like a bull at a gate; but his fist 
only grazed the side of Tom’s 
head, so quickly did he duck, and 
then dropped. 

So furious was Donnelly that he 
lifted his foot as if to kick the 
Englishman, and probably would 
have done so had not his principal 
backer, Captain Kelly, cried out, 
“Stop that, Dan! What the devil 
are you at? Do you want to throw 
away the fight? Keep your temper 
and you'll win easy!” 

The sound of the capiain’s voice 
had a calming effect on Dan. He 
cratched his head and went 
heepishly to his corner. 

Round 3.—They got pretty close 
together and dealt out some heavy 
punches. Hall got home heavily 
with his left on Dan’s nose, caus- 
ing a copious flow of blood, but 
Dan lunged out with his righi—a 
round-arm hit which caught Hall 
on the side of the head, knocking 
him off his legs; he fell to the 
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ground with a crash that fairly 
shook the Hollow, and, much to 
the delight of the Irishmen, gained 
the second event, “ First knock- 
down blow” for Donnelly, on 
whom they at once offered to lay 
two to one. 

Round 4.—Hall, who seemed 
little the worse for the blow that 
felled him, led off with a swinging 
left and landed a staggerer on the 
forehead. Dan shook himself and 
forcing his way in, returned the 
favour with a nasty pile-driver 
under Hall’s left ear with the right. 
The pair, standing toe to toe, 
slashed away with both hands at 
head and body. 

The crowd yelled their approval, 
and Dan, whose nose and lips were 
bleeding freely, pasted his oppo- 
nent about the ribs, until it seemed 
that they must collapse under the 
onslaught. Changing the direction 
of his attack, he sent in a fearful 
left on the throat, and Hall reeled 
across the ring. But he pulled him- 
self up, and, as Dan went hot-foot 
after him, met him with a straight 
left on the right eye, following it 
up with a right-hander full in the 
throat; down went Donnelly. 

Round 5.—The last blow had 
shaken the Irish champion badly, 
but he opened the round with his 
left, dashing it full between the 


‘ eyes, and drawing more blood from 


Hall’s nose. Then, dancing round 
him, he hit him under the ear, 
under the ribs, and in the chest. 
Hall broke ground, rattled by the 
fury of the onslaught, but Dan was 
on top of him like a flash and put 
in blow after blow with splendid 
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effect; although, as he did not 
trouble to pound Tom’s cast-iron 
head, but delivered his hits in the 
throat, ribs and stomach, many of 
the spectators had little idea how 
severe was the punishment 
ladled out. 

Hall seemed on the verge of col- 
lapse, but by a superhuman effort 
he pulled himself together and, 
rushing in with a half yell, half 
bark, caught Donnelly round the 
neck and held him in a vice-like 
grip, while he rained blows on his 
face with the other hand. 

Just when things seemed at their 
worst for the Irish champion, his 
enormous strength stood him in 
good stead. Shifting his right hand 
up to Tom’s head, he swung him- 
self round a few inches; this 
enabled him to get a firm hold 
and, bringing his knowledge of 
collar-and-elbow wrestling into 
play, he threw Hall a tremendous 
“buster” and fell on him. Hall 
was carried to his corner all but in- 
sensible. 

Round 6.—Hall came up slowly 
at the call of “ time ” and received 
a hit on the chest that sent him 
reeling six feet away. He kept his 
feet, ducked a vicious right-hander 
and popped in a tight left on Dan’s 
mouth; and, as Donnelly drew back 
his right to deliver another pile- 
driver, he went down on his knees 
and rolled over, amid cries of 
“foul” and “ coward ”. 

Round 7.—Inspired by his suc- 
cess in the two previous rounds, 
Donnelly was eager to follow it up. 
Hall seemed more inclined to fight, 
and, getting to close quarters, they 


he 
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oval lt 


indulged in half-arm = excha: 
There was no doubt about Do: | 


nelly’s superiority. Much 
quicker, he landed his blow 
great precision, his knuckles 
ing a clear impression where\ 
hit, and evidently doing imme: 
damage. Hall was wasting 
strength by hitting at random 

Donnelly played with hi 
until he planted a smashing 
with his right hand under fi 
left ear. As Tom reeled awa 
let him have anoiher on th 
of the head, knocking him off 
legs as if he had been shot. | 
betting was now five to on 
Donnelly. 

Round 8.—Although the major- 
ity of those present had centred 
their hopes on Donnelly, the Eng- 
lishman was loudly cheered as he 
came up. 

Dan at once tried to force the 
fighting, but Hall, now caut 
tried to keep him at a respectiu 
distance. He recovered his streng'o 
somewhat, rather to the annoyance 
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of Donnelly, who found it all but 
impossible to break through the 
other’s guard without exposing 
himself to danger. 

Dan led off time and again, 
vainly trying to find an opening. 
Then Hall, cleverly stopping a left 
lead viciously sent in the direction 
of his right eye, let fly with his 
left and caught Dan on the nose, 
causing the blood to gush forth. 

Both men were now thoroughly 
excited, and the spectators even 
more so. The pair set to work with 
renewed energy; cheers and coun- 
ter cheers greeted every blow. 

Dan laid open Tom’s left eye- 
brow with a crushing right-hander, 
and Hall replied with a left that 
did likewise for Donnelly’s left 
cheek. Then the two rolled. over 
together in an embrace. 

The seconds of both men were 
very busy with their charges dur- 
ing the interval; Hall appeared to 
be in the worse plight. 

Round 9.—Hall seemed the 
more anxious to commence opera- 
tions; Dan was very cool and wary. 
Hall bored in and let go both hands 
viciously, without effect; Dan at 
once got out of danger. 

More sparring followed, and 
then they went at once to fighting, 
some exciting exchanges following. 
Then Dan broke away and, com- 
ing back again at once, delivered 
a rasping left full on the nose. 

But in a moment, swift and cer- 
tain, came Hall’s return, on the 
same spot, and with the same 


result. They renewed the close 
fighting, both hitting heavily. Dan 
put in a cracking right to the ribs. 





DAN 


Amid cries of “ Go it, Dan!” 
“ Stick to him, me boy!”, cheers 
and counter-cheers, they again set 
to work. The Irishman landed a 
“busier ” on the right cheek that 
deluged one side of Tom’s check, 
and then gave him some more on 
the body. Hall finished the round 
by getting down. 

Rounds 10, 11, 12 and 13 wit- 
nessed some merciless slogging. 
Hall’s left eye was closed, and 
when Round 13 concluded it 
seemed evident that Donnelly 
would be the victor. 

Round 14.—The excitement was 
now terrific—the outer ring was 
broken into, and the shoutings, 
yellings, whirrooings were fright- 
ening. “ Time” was called, and 
Hall, all but blind, was led from 
his corner to the scratch by his 
seconds, They stood for a few 
seconds; then Hall made a rush, 
got his arm round Dan’s neck, and 
delivered a heavy blow on the 
mouth. After a short siruggle they 
both rolled over together. 

Round 15.—Dan made a fierce 
rush, but Hall dropped just as 
Donnelly’s fist flew out. This was 
too much for Dan; his pent-up 
wrath burst out, and he struck 
Tom on the ear as the Englishman 
knelt on the ground. It was a pal- 
pable foul, but Hall’s previous foul, 
in going down to avoid a blow, was 
equally palpable. 

Hall’s seconds appealed to the 
referee, who admitted that he had 
seen Donnelly strike his opponent 
when the latter was down, bur he 
declared that Hall had deserved it, 
as he had fallen without a blow, 
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and consequently was also guilty Wight lad did readily, for he had 

of “ foul” conduct. quite enough for that day. 
Hali’s umpire protested against The return of the victorious 

this decision as being “ utterly at champion to Dublin was a sight 


variance with the laws of the Prize never to be forgotten. The crow 
Ring”. The referee, however, took the horse from the carriage 
stuck to his opinion, and then and drew him in triumph through 
Hall’s umpire ordered his man to the streets, his mother leading 1 
quit the ring, which the Isle of way. 


& 
Bloomsway 


‘THE new flats in Hardwicke Street (near St. George’s Church), 

Dublin, have changed the look of a district with which 
readers of James Joyce should be familiar. 

Leopold Bloom lived round the corner in Eccles Street, and 
when he left home on the morning of “ Bloomsday ”, June 16, 
1904, “the sun was nearing the steeple of St. George's 
Church ”. Occasionally, during the twenty-four hours of his 
day and night, the quarters of the “loud dark iron” of its 
bell-chime sounded “ with a creak and a dark whirr in the air 
high up”. 

Ihe bells sound, too, in the Dubliners story, “ The Boarding 
House”: “ All the windows of the boarding-house were open 
and the lace curtains ballooned gently towards the street 
beneath the raised sashes. The belfry of St. George’s Church 
sent out constant peals, and worshippers . . . traversed the little 
circus before the church.” 

Mrs. Mooney’s boarding-house was one of the Hardwicke 
Street houses to make way for the new flats. 


tome 
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—W. H. in the Manchester Guardian. 


Withering Slights 
WOMEN are supposed to be very calm generally, but they 
feel just as men feel. They need exercise for their faculties 
and a field for their efforts as much as their brothers do. They 
suffer from too rigid a constraint, too absolute a stagnation, 
precisely as men would suffer. And it is narrow-minded in 
their more privileged fellow creatures to say that they ought 
to confine themselves to knitting stockings, playing the piano 
and embroidering bags. 


—CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 








Old Irish Ballads—No. 3 


Awtul Battle 
at 
V icksburg 


During the American Civil 
War, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
was besieged by General 
Grant’s Union forces and it 
eventually surrendered (July, 
1864). This. ballad is a 
lamentation for the Irishmen 
who fell fighting for the 
North. 





You feeling-hearted Irishmen and maidens, now draw near, 
It’s when that you peruse those lines you can’t but shed a tear, 
When you think on our misery "twill cause your hearts full sore, 


When I relate the hardships all on Columbia’s shore. 


It’s since this cruel war began, most grievous for to say, 

Alas employment has declined and commerce did decay, 
prey ) 

Has caused our Irish boys to list for the battle-field array, 


To fight our own relations here, all in America. 


The South prepared for action upor the battle ground, 

Our cavalry and infantry with cannons planted round, 

The Stars and Stripes does proudly float unwantin’ the contest, 
Old E: in’s flag on both sides hoisted by Irish hearts arrest. 


Like thunderbolts the balls do fly from the artillery, 


The fire and smoke ascend the sky most dismal for to see, 








The brother fights the brother and the father fights the son, 


4 ’ / 7 ’ £-« 
4ind after ail no SIGH at all of {His sad war being done. 


ore! , . , ? - 
Thro’ fields of blood we have waded, where cannon balls do roar, 
of | ] It, d os 
And many a brave commander lay bleeding in his gore, 

«> S 
And leaps of Irish heroes brave on the plains there lay, 


That were both killed and wounded there all in’ America. 


It would melt your hearts with pity for to see the soldier u 
Looking for their dead husbands with sad and dismal cries, 
The children crying Mama, sure we may rue the day 


We lost our own poor dadas all in America. 


After each and every battle, see the memory of the dead, 
Some wanting legs and arms, and more without their heads, 
In pits some thousands here do lie far from their native clay, 


To take a long and silent sleep until the Judgment Day. 


Many an Irish mother to the Post O fhi eran, 
In hopes a welcome letter should return from her son, 
Alas but little do they know they fell in crimson gore, 


Their bones lie mouldering with the dust all on Columbia’s shor 


America, once happy land, but now a scene of woe, 
President Lincoln hates the bloody South, and their slavery also, 
For thousands of our Irish boys without employment strong, 


The widows and their orphans dear, all in America. 


Good Christians all ! now bear in mind and mark the words I say, 
When you are at devotion, let it be night or day, 
Then for these Irish soldiers brave you earnestly will pray ; 


For those poor souls in battle fell all in America. 


Si usc ed engeammas maen ear mmmmmm acta cess, en acne 





The writer, an American diplomat of Irish descent, 
pays a richly rewarded visit to a Ceylon tea piantation 


Tea—On and Off 
the Bush 


PHILIP K. CROWE 


\ MILE high in the mountains 
L£\ of Ceylon lies St. Ives, an 
estate whose broad acres of 
tea clothe the rugged slopes with a 
perpetual carpet of green. 

Si. Ives, however, is far more 
than a mere producing area; it is 
a small world with a population of 
more than 1,600 persons, a school, 
a temple to the elephant god 
Ganesh, a bazaar, a cemetery, a dis- 
pensary and a way of life which is 
sull unique in a changing world. 

Through the kindness cf the 
owner, Philip St. Clair, I was able 
to arrange for my family to spend 
a month on the estate, and during 
week-ends had an opportunity to 
study the complexes of the com- 
munity. 

In the bright early mornings the 
horses were saddled and my 
daughter Phillippa and I rode out 
from the flower-bordered bungalow 
to the company road. Tea roads 
are among the neatest in the world, 
carefully ditched on either side and 
immaculately clean—they are a 
pleasure to walk on, drive on or 
ride on. 


We passed between serried rows 
of tea bushes interspersed with 
trees whose gripping roots hold the 
soil on the hillsides and larger 
shade trees which assist the culti- 
vation of the tea. 

Occasionally we passed groups 
of Tamil women engaged in pluck- 
ing the crop. They invariably 
smiled, while the men raised their 
hands to their heads in salute and 
the children beamed at us. Cer- 
tainly this feudal duchy of tea 
appeared a happy one. 

Jur horses—a black Arab stal- 
lion Saad Nafea and an Irish cob 


Buddy—were full of grain and 
needed the edge taken off them. 


Accordingly, instead of taking the 
estate road home, we struck off on 
a side trail which led across the 
valley and then climbed high into 
the mountains where we could see 
above the tea the high sky 
meadows, or patnas, 

On the summit ridge we dis- 
mounted and let the horses graze 
while we sat on a warm ledge and 
gazed down on a memorable vista. 
As far as we could see lay the 
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green-clad slopes of tea, punctuated 
here and there by the oblong of a 
tea factory or the long white lines 
of the labourers. 

Far below us we saw tiny white 
bullocks dragging a toy cart, and 
nearer, where the river widened, 
the flashing white of shirts or saris 
as the women flogged the stones 
with their washing. In the hollows 
between the patnas lay small black 
ponds, with an occasional herd of 
semi-wild buffaloes soaking in 
their ebony depths. 

Before us, in fact, lay a segment 
of the golden heart of Ceylon—the 
area which produces more than 
one-half of the wealth of the Island 
and whose product is a virtual 
necessity from Ireland to Australia. 

Tea, for the efficient estates, is 
a highly profitable business. St. 
Ives, one of the best units of the 
Ceylon Tea Company, which owns 
about §,000 acres, has always paid 
handsome dividends. St. Ives con- 
sists of 800 bearing acres, on which 
flourish thousands of tea plants at 
nearly 3,500 bushes to the acre. 

Tea is actually a baby tree and, 
if left alone, will grow to a fair- 
sized tree. For estate purposes, 
however, it is pruned down to a 
bushy growth of about three feet 
in height and four feet in diameter. 
Planted in rows with three feet 
between them, the average trees 
yield a harvest of tender leaves to 
the pluckers every eight to ten 
days. An average yield at St. Ives 
is around 1,000 pounds of manu- 
factured tea per acre per year. 

St. Clair took me to his factory 
and showed me the various steps 


in the processing of tea for the 
market. A great barn-like structure 
with a pervading smell of green 
apples, the tea factory hou 
the complicated business of tea- 
making. 

The green leaf is weighed in and 
then taken to the lofts and spread 
out on the tats, or shelves of jute 
hessian. This process is called 
“ withering ” and is aided during 
rainy weather by hot air passed 
over the tats by means of a system 
of fans. 

The period taken for correct 
withering varies according to the 
weather conditions, but fourteen to 
sixteen hours is a rough average. 
The withered leaf, after the mots 
ture has been extracted, is col 
lected, weighed and passed to the 
room below. 

The second process is called 
“rolling”. The withered Icatf 
fed into cylindrical drums which 
revolve over a circular wooden 
table fitted with battens shaped like 
scimitars. Pressure is applied to the 
leaf by a pressure cap. The object 
of this operation is to roll and twist 
the leaf, and by doing so th 
tender and tippy ends become 
separated from the main body. 

Rolling is generally carried out 
for four or five periods of half an 
hour each. The leaf is sifted, the 
tippy ends extracted and spread on 
cement fermenting-tables, where 
they are left until they have 
acquired the mecessary coppery 
colour and aroma. 

This fermentation may take from 
one and three-quarter to three and 
a half hours, depending upon such 
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factors as the type of liquor one is 
hoping to produce. (“ Liquor” is 
the term used to denote the colour 
and strength of the tea produced.) 
rhe teas extracted by the above 
process, between each roll, are re- 
ferred to as dhools, and to a great 
extent constitute the best of the 
grades made. 
_ The fermented teas are then 
fired by hot-air driers. The tea is 
fed in, on an endless belt, and 
gradually descends to the bottom 
of the machine when, after about 
twenty minutes, it emerges as black 
tea. After firing, the teas are sifted, 
not only to extract impurities but 
also to take out the leaf which is 
too small or of unsuitable shape 








for the main grade (which is called 
Broken Orange Pekoe). 

The labour that plucks the tea 
is all Tamil—originally indentured 
workers from South India, but now 
entirely home-grown at St. Ives. 

The estate provides free medical 
and maternity service. Even educa- 
tion is largely an estate matter, as 
the Ceylon Government pays only 
40 per cent. of the bill. Irene and 
I inspected the neat school-house 
and met the three school-marms. 

The estate gives all non-working 
children one meal a day and pen- 
sions aged workers. This pension 
is small, amounting to only five 
to six rupees per month, but the 
old people usually live with their 
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relatives. In cases where there are 
no relatives, the estate supports 
the aged worker. If a man and wife 
want to go back to India they can 
craw a maximum of 2,000 rupee: 
on retirement. 

if it were not for weddings and 
funerals, the Tamil might balance 
his budget. These inevitable events 
cost a minimum of several hundred 
upees, and to meet them the 
Tamil borrows from the Afghan 
money-lender. 

These baggy-trousered gentle- 
men fatten on interest rates run- 
ning to 20 per cent. per month and 
soon have the poor Tamil at a 
point where the interest far exceeds 
the initial loan. There are laws 
against such usury, but the Tamil 
can’t afford to go to couri, and 
anyway the important point is the 
wedding or the funeral. Head held 
high, he slaves the rest of his life 
to meet the debis incurred. 

The lords of this green and 
scented world of tea are also bound 
to the wheel. The estate bungalows 








are roomy, surrounded by really 
lovely gardens, and servants are 
plentiful and relatively cheap. 
Social life is mainly limited to the 
local club—consisting of tennis 
courts and a bar. There, at weck 
ends, the planters gather for bridge, 
gossip, drink, billiards and tennis 

Somerset Maugham might not 
find the makings of a great novel 
immediaiely, but the pressures of 
life in the small tea communities of 
Ceylon are apparent. 

Ripples from the vast upheavals 
that are today affecting the social 
and economic life of the East have 
begun to lap at the remote world 
of tea. The children of the Tamil 
labourers are learning in books of 
a broad world beyond the back- 
breaking future of tea-pluck:ng 

The planters, whose erstwhil 
worries were limited to the auction 
prices at London’s Mincing Lane, 
now have to face a whole new set 
of imponderables. Only the serene 
green hills of tea seem unper- 
turbed. 
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While One is Young 
AS life goes on most people tend to read less fiction. . . . It 


is only while one is young that one is very curious about 
oneself, how one is likely to feel in certain circumstances, or 
how different sorts of people are likely to behave, and it is 
this kind of curiosity which the novelist chiefly satisfies. 


ME: HENNESSEY : 


—DESMOND MAcCCARTHY. 


“Ye can lead a man up to the university, 


bur you can’t make him think.” 


—FINLEY PETER DUNNE. 
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Synge and the 
Last Battle 
for Ireland 


DAVID H. 


A. DUvBLIN wit once defined a 
{[\ literary movement as-a group 

of writers who live in the 
same town and hate each other 
cordially. 

One of the ironies of that 
remarkable movement known as 
the Irish Renaissance was the mix- 
ture of acclamation and abuse 
showered upon John Millington 
Synge, in which he was alternately 
hailed as a genius and a slanderer 
of Ireland. 

The creator of Riders to the Sea 
and the incomparable Playboy of 
the Western World was bewildered 
when half the Irish world called 
him a genius and the other half 
rioted at the performances of his 
plays in Ireland, England and 
America. 

The simple fact was that he did 
not foresee that the Ascendancy 
writer—the Irishman of English 
ancestry—would fall a casual but 
inevitable victim of the new 
nationalism with which Ireland 
was aflame. He was actually 
taking his life into his hands when 
he wrote the way he did about 
Irish peasants. 

Irishmen hooted at the play 
which was to be generally 
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On the one hand he was 
accused of taughing at his 
country through fore'gn jaws, 
on the other his Ascendancy 


family spurned him 
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acclaimed the most perfect 
product of their national theatre. 

In one of the most formidable 
of the attacks on the Anglo-Irish 
literary tradition—Daniel Corkery’s 
Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature 
—Ascendancy writers were char- 
acterised as never having shown 
anything but “an ignorance of 
Ireland, of all things really native, 
that is not only appalling but 
incredible.” 

J. M. Synge was merely the first 
to feel the sting of the attack upon 
Ascendancy culture. And it is 
significant that his first assailant 
was the man who founded Sinn 
Fein and was to become the first 
President of the Irish Free State: 
Arthur Griffith. 

In the editorial columns of his 
newspaper he attacked Synge as a 
slanderer of Ireland and a pur- 
veyor of corruption. “ It remained 
for a member of the National 
Theatre Society who spends most 
of his time away from Ireland, 
and under the operation of 
foreign influences, to represent, in 
good faith no doubt, adultery as a 
feature of Irish rural life, and 
exhibit his utter ignorance of the 
Irish character by _ treating 
Waterville, Maine, U.S.A.) 
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women’s frailty as a subject for 
laughter.” 

The attack, thus begun in 1903 
with the performance of Synge’s 
first play, In the Shadow of the 
Glen, was later stepped up to riot 
proportions at the performances of 
the Playboy in 1907. When the 
Irish players went to America in 
1911 the agitation over Synge 
continued and the Playboy was 
greeted by riots and demonstra- 
tions in Boston, New Haven, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

The accusation that Synge was 
laughing at Ireland through 
foreign jaws was based on the fact 
that Synge was a member of one 
of the most distinguished of 
Anglo-Irish families. His ances- 
tors, who came originally to 
Ireland in the 17th century, 
included five bishops (Anglican) 
whose careers as benevolent rep- 
resentatives of English culture 
during the era of the infamous 
penal codes are recorded in 
Lecky’s History of Ireland in the 
Eighteenth Century. 

After taking a pass degree at 
Trinity College, Dublin, the foun- 
tainhead of Anglo-Irish culture, 
Synge went to Europe, not in the 
tradition of the Irish vagantes, 
those wandering scholars of an 
earlier age, nor even like his 
countryman Oliver Goldsmith in 
the rdle of itinerant fiddler, but to 
prepare himself for a career as a 
professional musician. 

By 1894 he had had enoug 
music. The next year he went to 
Paris and began thinking about 
writing as a career. When the 
famous meeting with Yeats took 


place in Paris a year later, Synge 
was about to leave the Hotel Cor- 
neille, hangout of Irish exiles 
political and literary, for a room 
in a private home on the Rue 
Leopold. 

“Give up Paris,” Yeats told 
him. “ You will never create any 
thing by reading Racine, and 
Arthur Symons will always be a 
better critic of French literat: 
Go to the Aran Islands. Live there 
as if you were one of the people 
themselves; express a life that has 
never found expression.” 

Yeats’s advice was taken. In 
1898 Synge was in Aran “ sitting 
over a turf fire, listening to a mur- 
mur of Gaelic that is rising from 
a little public-house under my 
room.” This and the successive 
visits Synge made to Aran in the 
four following summers were the 
making of him. 

As a boy in the County Wick- 
low he had known’ English- 
speaking Irish countrymen. But 
here, among limestone wastes and 
towering cliffs, the islanders spoke 
Irish and lived a life which more 
scientific observers than Synge 
had described as primitive. 

When Synge went there in 1898 
the only other visitors the 
islanders had seen—apart from 
the police who came to evict them 
for not paying the rents on their 
miserable lodgings—were an occa- 
sional antiquarian or linguist. 
Today, Aran and the life of the 
islanders are no longer unknown to 
the world at large, because of 
what Synge wrote about them and 
because of the great documentary 
film Man of Aran which Robert 
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| SYNGE and others were sophisticated writers who were too 
impatient to realise that they could not force an advanced art 
on an ordinary audience which knew nothing about these matters 
and had never met any of the astonishing natives of our remote 
glens and islands. 

Moreover, ever; in England, the naturalistic school of Zola and 
others had been assailed for almost a generation. The translator of 
Zola was imprisoned and the realistic novels of George Moore 
were banned by Mudie’s Library. 

We have learned from our mistakes. After all, Joyce had to 
have his “ Ulysses” published on the Continent. His work was 
denounced by H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw and many other famous 
writers. The book was seized at the British ports and the editor 
of the “Little Review”, in which some of the chapters had 
appeared, was prosecuted in the United States. 

The works of Joyce can be bought in our Dublin bookshops and 
his: own university proudly displays his name on the Summer 
School brochures which it sends to Continental universities. A few 
years ago, a theatrical company brought “The Playboy of the 
Western World" to the International Festival at Paris. 

—Austin Clarke in the “Irish Times”. 
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Flaherty made on the spot thirty 
years after Synge’s first visit. 

When he brought his first play 
to Yeats and Lady Gregory and it 
was read aloud to a group that 
included John Masefield, it was 
apparent that he had genius. But 
it was not so apparent that his 
plays would create such a furore. 

The fact that he had turned his 
back on what his family repre- 
sented and had identified himself 
with a nationalist movement was 
ignored by the rabid Celts, who 
refused to take kindly to his 
realism. 

Meanwhile, his family, shocked 
at his betrayal of his own class, not 
only refused to see a single per- 
formance of his plays but acted as 
though the man who had written 
the Playboy was merely somebody 
else with the same name. 

Synge’s ill-starred engagement 
to Maire O’Neill, an actress in the 
Abbey Theatre and a sister of 


Sara Allgood, was clouded by the 
malignant disease which was 
already destroying him. When he 
went to a Dublin nursing home 
for the last time in 1909, he was 
only thirty-eight; and his career as 
a writer, dating from that first 
visit to Aran in 1898, had been 
short, tempestuous and bridiant. 

He had served with Yeats and 
Lady Gregory as co-director of 
one of the most famous theatres 
in Europe. Two of his six plays 
had placed him in the annals of 
literature. And yet he had never 
really understood the crucial posi- 
tion he occupied between the two 
forces which were fighting what 
turned out to be the last battle 
for Ireland. 

The account of his burial in 
Mount Jerome cemetery which 
his nephew Edward M. Stephens 
wrote is not without its irony: 

“ There at the gate of the ceme- 
tery a group of those who had 
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known John as a writer and as a 
Director of the National Theatre 
Society joined the procession that 
followed the coffin up the main 
avenue to the chapel. As _ the 
words of commitment were said I 
noticed there the people John had 
known divided, as they had always 
been in his life time, into separate 
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groups. His_ relations wer 
together in black carrying bowler 
hats and, a little apart, the peor 
among whom he had worked. | 
knew few of them even by app 
ance, but I can remember se 
Sara Allgood and watch: 
Padraic Colum’s hair blowing 
the wind.” 
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The Art of Proposing 
[ANTEI ©’CONNELL once told Tom Steele, his satellite of later 
years, how to propose to a lady. 
Now, take So-and-so (he explained). He was so injudicious 
» to that widow at an early stage in his courtship. 
That was very 


tender and 


precipitate. Of course, he might have been 
issiduous. But he shouldn’t have declared himself 
until she was desperately curious to know whether he was 
going to propose to her at all. Then take the way he proposed 
—he sl want of tact, such ignorance of 


ve sh such human 
He actually heid it out as a lure to her that she would 


wed 


nature 


share his honours to the full. What he should have said was 
this 

“TI am starting on an ambitious career. I may overrate my 
pre cts. But there is one thing which would essentially con- 
tribute to it, and that is . . . domestic felicity.” 

And even then he should have spoken tenderly and earnestly, 


and only let her But instead of that, 
fame and his offer of marriage all 
had a grand opportunity and he 
to make use cf it. 


—SEAN O FAo.ain, King of the Beggars. 


Wilde Wisdom 


GELPISH JESS 1S not 
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guess his meaning. 
trashy bag of 
at once. Pooh! The fellow 


didn’t know 


living as one wishes to live; it is asking 


others to live as one wishes to live. And unselfishness is 
letting other people’s lives alone, not interfering with them. 
Sel ( always aims at creating around it an absolute 
uniformity of type. Unselfishness recognises infinite variety of 
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ful thing, accepts it, acquiesces in it, enjoys it. 
—OscaR WILDE. 
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LYNN DOYLE 


The Roll of the Drum 


They were rivals for Rosa’s hand... . The 
kettle-drum settled it ali in the end 


| WAS walking along Ballyzullion 
Street, many a long year ago, 

and about a fortnight before the 
Twelfth of July, when I met my 
old friend Pat Murphy. 

“ What’s the noise that’s com- 
ing behind you, Pat?” said I; 
though I knew quite well, as Mr. 
Murphy was fully aware. 

“You needn’t be afraid of 

hurtin’ my feelings,” he answered. 
“ My skin isn’t thin; an’ you know 
that, or you wouldn’t be asking 
your question. It’s the band of the 
local Orange Lodge out having a 
wee rehearsal for the coming 
Twelfth of July. Stay your foot for 
1 moment or two, while ii’s pass- 
ing. 
We paused, and made part of 
1e scattered handful that was be- 
inning to line the sides of the 
street, 

The noise, heightened by its 
echo from the houses, was pro- 
disious, but fluctuating; the 
clamour of the drums being at 
times softened by the mellow note 
of the flutes. The Big Drum was 
ponderous; and row and then the 
cymbals clashed, a little sweetened 
by the gentle tinkle of the triangle. 

But the keittle-drummers attrac- 
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ted my attention most. The four 
of them marched at the head of 
the band, conspicuous, and feeling 
proudly that they were so, by their 
noise as well as by their position 
in the ranks. Proudest of all was 
their leader, and no wonder. His 
dancing drumsticks pattered out 
statement of the first moiety of the 
opening phrase of a tune, daintily, 
and with grace; and then, wiih a 
sudden roar, his three fellow- 
drummers and he re-stated it in 
small thunder. 

The kettle-drummers were the 
lads; and they knew it. Heads up, 
feet thrown well out, as they 
strode, they stole the eyes and 
admiration of the young damsel 
beholders, and triumphed over the 
plaintive flute and the hoarse 
bellow of the Big Drum. Even Mr. 
Murphy’s eyes shone, and his lips 
opened in a smile of appreciation. 

“They're great! I'll give in,” 
he said. “ Come away out of all 
this fuss an’ nonsense, an’ I'll tell 
you a wee story about one of them, 
that happened once upon a time.” 


“It’s a long while since .. .” 
said Mr. Murphy, when we had 
our giasszs before us in Hennessy’s 


Reprinted from a B.B.C. Script 
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Lodge in Ballygullion in those 
days was a big, bearded man with 
a fine business as a boot-seller an’ 
a boot-maker; hellish ‘up on him- 
self’; an’ he caused a whole har- 
vest of corns in the town an’ dis- 
trict, making folk wear boots and 
shoes for a show-off of his work- 
manship instead of their own ease 
and comfort. 

“Tm told, an’ I believe it, that 
he was very hard to do with, even 
in his own house, an’ that his wife 
passed a good deal of his toughness 
on to her daughter, so as to get 
some of her own back. 

“There was only the one child, 
Rosa; light on her foot, an’ bright 
of her eye; an’ with a sweet simple 
glance at a fellow she didn’t dis- 
like that must have made many a 
chap’s heart ‘ roll’ like a kettle- 
drum, itself. 

“But she had no chance of 
growing up in careless happiness. 
Both father an’ mother knowed 
what she ought to be worth in the 
marriage-market, an’ had their 
eyes wide open for the choice of 
a suitor when she’d be saleable at 
the right price. 

“She had only escaped a ring, 
so far, because the parents nearly 
always used to differ about who 
should get putting it in her nose. 
An’ she had no chance in the 
world of picking a fellow for her- 
self; though she didn’t know that. 

“At the time I’m speaking of, 
her sweethearts, with her own lik- 
ing, an’ the hope of the father’s 
and mother’s consent, had nar- 
rowed down to two: Tommy Gurk 
an’ Sandy Helpin. Both were well 
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provided for in the hope of futu 
means: Sandy with a rich, child 
less uncle who held a big far: 
five miles out of the town; 
Tommy with a father owning | 
land, but it was just on the o 
skirts an’ turning into build 
ground as fast as Tommy 
growing. Both of the lads ki 
well that they were up ag 
each other for Rosa. 
“Where the parents were ¢ 
cerned, it was neck an’ neck wit! ‘ 
the two lads, so far as I could 
the father leaning a trifle mo: 
Tommy’s side—on account, | 
would suppose, of there being 
little more ready cash; an’ 
mother inclining what you’d know 
more to Sandy’s because he 
easier-going, an’ she thought shed 
have more control over him. 
“To folk in general it was all 
just a ‘ coort’; but the two young 
fellows were man-grown by tiie 
time I’m telling you of; an’ I felt 
in my heart it would come to 
something serious with one or 
other of them about Rosa; an’ | 
fore very long. 
“* An’ it was a roll on the kett! 
drum that settled it all in the ¢ 
“* Stiff an’ overbearing as Rosa’ 
old father was, he was an ‘ Ulster’ 
man, Orange an’ ‘ drummy’; an’, 
whether or not for peace in the 
house, his wife showed leaning 
that way, too, 
“The family was all excited 
about the new Orange band t! 
was being proposed at that time in 
place of the old big-bellied drum 
an’ a wee thin squeak of a file; ’ 
Rosa as much as any of them. 
“That was enough, of itself, to 
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spur the two young-men sweet- 
hearts on the same road. Both of 
them made up their minds to join 
the Band; but the pair, in the be- 
ginning, went different ways about 
what instrument they would play. 
The hardy Tommy was all for a 
kettle-drum; but Sandy, as a body 
would have expected, was all for 
sweet sentimental music on the 
flute. 

“At first Rosa was a trifle 
carried-away. She began to let 
Tommy make up to her a little 
more nor Sandy did. Tommy 
blarged away on his kettle-drum 
day an’ night, I was told; an’ got 
on remarkably well. Word went 
round the young crowd that not 
only would he get his place among 
the kettledrums, but that he 
stood a great chance of being made 
chief drummer. 

“But somebody must have told 

Sandy about this; for the next 
thing I heard was that he had 
given up the flute an’ taken to the 
kettle-drum instead; an’ was going 
into lodgings in the town, to have 
more time to study for his degree 
as horse doctor. 
_“ Sandy winked at me, very know- 
ing, by the way, when he told me 
this; an’ in troth I felt he was 
being cuter than I'd thought he 
had it in him to be. 

“But, however he succeeded 
with his study for a vet., he had no 
luck with the kettle-drum. I think 
he must have been too soft-hearted 
in his make-up. For you must be 
hard in the heart, an’ strong in the 
arms (an’ yet have them elastic, 
too) to play the kettle-drum. In the 
roll—the great point in kettle-drum 


playing — each drumstick-head 
must strike the parchment twice, 
rebounding, an’ coming back to it 
like lightning, an’ making a suc- 
cession of taps as even as a string 
of pearls, an’ as heart-stirring as a 
trumpet; or your roll is a failure, 
an’ you're only fit for whimpering 
among the flutes. 

“I heard the roll only once, in 
what must have been near perfec- 
tion; but unfortunately not to the 
advantage of Sandy’s case. Walk- 
ing out to my farm one evening, 
I saw a great fluttering of black 
wings going on above Kimpen 
Wood; an’ heard a queer noise 
rising from that quarter. An’ when 
my curiosity brought me close up 
to the wood, what was it but 
Tommy beating his kettle-drum 
for all he was worth, with Rosa 
sitting on a tree fornenst him, 
drinking it all in, or letting-on to. 

“Tt was a great performance; 
even I could hear that, every note 
sharp an’ clear; an’ the whole rip- 
pling like the white crest running 
along a big incoming wave on 
Turnlea strand. A cunning move it 
was of Tommy’s to get Rosa there, 
all to himself an’ his drumming. 
An’ when I looked in her face I 
misdoubted but there was a drum- 
roll beating in her heart. 

“* Poor Sandy,’ sez I to myself, 
‘I'll walk round by his lodgings, 
later, an’ sound the alarm to him 
while there’s still a hope.’ 

“He was unpacking when I 
entered the bedroom of his digs; 
an’ lo an’ behold you, when he 
turned to my voice the eyes 
sparkled in his head. 

“*T have it, Pat,’ he crowed. ‘I 
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have the roll, or, anyway, I’m 
taking the right steps to ‘get it; an 
I am getting it. Give me a week or 
two more till you see. B-r-r-r!’ 
says he, wagging with his empty 
hands. ‘ Of course, I don’t play the 
cGrum here in my digs. But Pll be 
Second Drummer after a few more 
parades in the Hall; an’ then Ill 
challenge him for First!’ 

“I knew well that ‘him’ was 
Tommy; an’ hoped in my heart 
that maybe, after all, my friend 
Sandy would put him down. 

“Put you never know what'll 
happen in this world, especially in 
the part of it that lies North of the 
Boyne water, The next thing I 
heard wes that the old heifer that 
had taken Sandy in for a lodger 
had threw him out at the end of 
ten days, an’ that Sandy was now 
not only not travelling back an’ 
forwards between his home an’ his 
studies, but was going off, without 
telling even me, to a cousin in 
Engiand, to finish from there. 

“There was hell’s own talk in 
our little squad of folk about it, 
but no satisfaction to be had. Even 
Sandy got none, I heard. The ould 
divil, his landlady, would give no 
news to nobody. She wanted her 
rooms, she said, an’ would say no 
more than that; though no doubt 
she must have told her old mistress 
the reason, seeing the pals the two 
had been, an’ still were. 

“ An’ then the truth seeped out, 
an’ what nobody doubted was the 
truth, seeing the part of the world 
we were in. It seemed that Sandy, 
finding himself, as we know, more 
than a bad hand at the drumming, 
had secretly been taking lessons 


from the instructor of the Band of 
our sash that was being formed a 
soon as the Orange Band had been 
heard of being under way! 

“The story only stole about in 
the town after Sandy left Ba! 
gullion; but I supposed R: 
family must have got it from 
their old servant before then, {or 
they cold-shouldered Sandy notic 
ably between his being put out o! 
his digs an’ his going to Londor 

“Even Rosa did; but maybe under 
orders, for I myself once notic 
the mother drawing her to 
when she saw Sandy coming a! 
the street towards them. 

“In the end Rosa married 
Tommy, an’ was happy with him 
in an ordinary sort of way: 
going his own road, after a wh! 
an’ her going hers. She had 
childer, a son an’ a wee daugh 
an’ was happy with them: 
indeed, I’m inclined to think, n 
of a mother nor a wife. Anyway 
noticed presently that Tomo 
wasn’t above throwing an 
round a good-looking girl, at 
dance or a Swarry, an’ that Rosa 
didn’t seem to care a hoot. 

“All appeared to have hap- 
pened for the best. The onl 
thing was that Sandy showed him- 
self a bad lad for a few years, an 
hardly ever came back from 
England to see his uncle an’ aunt 

“ An’ then, at the end of five or 
six years, back he came, when th 
old vet. died, an’ took up the vet- 
erinary job. 

“ Whether Rosa liked him a wee 
bit still, I don’t know; but tt 
wasn’t long till he began to drop 
into Tommy’s house pretty often, 
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an’ sit an’ crack to Tommy an’ 
her; an’ nurse an’ play with the two 
childer. There was no _ scandal, 
after some hope of it at the begin- 
ning. Tommy didn’t appear to 
mind, an’, in troth, seemed willing 
enough that Rosa an’ the childer 
should have company while he was 
gostering in Henney’s pub round 
the corner. 


“T used to drop into the house, 
now an’ then of a night, too; an’ 
it was past belief to see the antics 
of Sandy playing with the childer, 
an’ the things he’d invent to amuse 
them. Rosa looked on smiling, an’ 
sometimes joined in the fun. 

“Isn’t he wonderful,’ she said 
to me, one evening, as Sandy was 
capering on the floor with the wee 
girl an’ boy. ‘An’ yet my mother 
once warned me to keep clear of 
him, that he was short-tempered 
an’ hard to do with, at home.’ 

“*Some woman has had a bad 
miss of him,’ said I, smiling at one 
of his capers—an’ I could have cut 
my tongue out! But Rosa showed 
no sign, an’, said I to myself: ‘All 
that old affair is over an’ done with 
long ago.’ 

“Sandy himself took no notice 
of me: he was too busy with 
Rosa’s little son. The little fellow 
was hammering at an old, battered 
tray with a big, iron spoon, making 
believe it was the Twelfth of July! 
Sandy stopped him, an’ took the 
tray and spoon from him. I saw 
Sandy looking at me a bit dubious; 
an’ then he went on with a notion 
that seemed suddenly to have come 
into his head. 

“*Wait now, son,’ says he to 
the lad, ‘ till I show you something 


about drumming! Long an’ hard 
it took me to find out; but I had it 
as good as mastered when I gave 
it up. Here’s the way you learn to 
play the drum—the kettle-drum,’ 
says he. 


“The supper things were still 
on the table. He went over an’ 


lifted two table-knives off it, an’ 
then turned to the child, 

“*Watch, now, he - said, 
taking each knife by the end of 
the handie. ‘ You must make the 
head of each drumstick strike the 
drum twice in succession, if you 
want to get the great thing—a 
roll, as they call it. He tapped the 
knives on the bare part of the 
supper-ta Sometimes they 
tapped twice, an’ sometimes they 
didn't. 

“*No use beginning that way,’ 
he said. ‘ But look at an’ listen to 
this!’ He raised his two hands, 
with the handles of the big knives 


in them, nearly to the full length 
of his arms, then let the blade- 
ends rebound off the table. With 
the long fall, though in part 
control, each one tapped twice. 
Then he lessened control still 


more, at the same time lessening 
the height of the fall. 

“ After two or three trials the 
blade-ends still rebounded from 
the table, but each of them twice 
now, time-about; an’ there it was, 
steady an’ even—a roll! 

“ After a minute he shortened 
the height he was raising the 
knives more an’ more, till at the 
end he was kettle-drumming clear 


an’ loud. Then, at the last 
b-r-r-rump! he ceased. 
“* That's the way you must 
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practise at the beginning,’ he said 


to us all. ‘It was never made quite 
clear to me by the fool I'd been 
trying to learn from, till it was too 
late. But when I left home, that 
first time, an’ went into digs here, 
I did it every day before my meals, 
till I'd mastered it, or near that. 
An’ then,’ said he—he threw the 
two knives, crash, on the table— 
*I gave it up for ever!’ 

“ The wee boy clapped his hands 


News by Tin Canister 


with delight, an’ ran to pick up 
the knives. I looked at Rosa, with 
a laugh at Sandy’s childishness 
but, behold, she was gazing at him; 
an’ her face was white and strained. 
“*Was that it?’ she said. ‘An’ 
that old hag of a servant of ours 
told my mother that, behind your 
smiling face, you were as ill-tem- 
pered as my da, an’ battered the 
dining-table, wicked, if you didn't 
get your meals on the minit!’ ’ 


WHEN the American Civil War broke out, there was no cable 

to America. Mr. Reuter worked out a system whereby the 
latest dispatches from the war front were placed aboard ship in 
tin canisters at the last possible moment at New York. They 
were thrown overboard to be picked up by Reuter’s swift 
cutters waiting off Crookshaven, at the south-western tip of 
Ireland. If they were tossed off a ship at night, they burned 


a blue flare. 


Across miles of southern Irish country from Crookshaven 
to Cork—where the message could be re-transmitted to 
London—a special telegraph line was constructed. 

One of the most dramatic of the many news beats this system 
made possible for the people of Britain and Europe (avid for 
news of what was going on) came at the end of the war. 

Reuter’s New York correspondent received a vital report. 
He chartered a special boat and took off with a canister after 
a mail packet that had just left port. He caught the ship and 
tossed the canister aboard. Off Ireland, it was tossed to another 
Reuter’s man, who went rapidly ashore in a small boat. 

Thus for a full week, before another ship arrived in Britain, 
the British and the European world knew only through 
Reuter’s that President Lincoln had been assassinated at Ford’s 
Theatre in Washington. And Reuter’s had a full report. 


But Lower Down 


* CHILD psychology, as a rule,” 


—Signal (U.S.A.). 


says a child psychologist, 


‘always works better when it is applied like paint—with 


a brush.” 


' PY 
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The machine that detects the 


guilty and protects the innocent 


He Invented the Terror 


of Liars 


CARROLL 


F was an Irish-American priest, 
Father Walter Summers, who 

made the detective’s dream come 
true, for he was the man who per- 
fected the Lie Detector. 

Head of the psychology depart- 
ment of Fordham University, New 
York, at the time he was deeply 
interested in an instrument to 
measure the difference between 
human sensations and thoughts. He 
succeeded in perfecting a machine 
that measures that difference—thus 
adding to the many proofs that 
man has a soul and that he thinks 
with that soul, not with his nerve 
vibrations or his ganglia. 

But he found that his invention 
could discover a liar at his lies, 
just as it could discover an artist 
in his enthusiasms, and ordinary 
chaps like you and me (who cer- 
tainly aren’t liars) in our likes and 
dislikes and surprises and fears. 
That invention is what we now 
know as the Lie Detector. 

To test his invention, Father 
Summers had his assistant select 
five people—just good, ordinary 
people. The assistant dealt each 
one a card; he took into another 
room the three who had the 


WERNER 


highest cards, and he placed before 
them a small box. 

“That box,” he explained, 
“contains some valuables.” (The 
valuables were a twenty-dollar bill, 
a bottle of expensive perfume, and 
a beautiful watch.) “ Ill leave you 
now. I want one of you to take 
this box and hide it on your per- 
son. Let me know who is playing 
the thief.” 

The theft accomplished, the 
assistant led all five into the room 
where Father Summers was wait- 
ing with his Lie Detector. The 
priest-inventor fastened the per- 
forated belts to the hands of each 
man in turn. The recording pen 
attached to the Detector singled 
out the thief and correctly indi- 
cated the two accomplices and the 
two innocent men. This same ex- 
periment was repeated on forty- 
nine other groups of five. Only 
once in all these experiments did 
the machine fail to be correct. 

“There have been,” Father 
Summers explained to me, “ Lie 
Detectors based on blood pressure. 
The argument was that if a guilty 
person was faced with his guilt, his 
blood pressure went up. But tests 
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proved that those machines were 
only about 75 per cent. accurate. 
You see, a clever person can con- 
trol his blood pressure. 

“My Lie Detector takes into 
consideration something much 
more trustworthy. Human emotions 
are always accompanied by a slight 
change in the charge of body elec- 
tricity. I know that my machine 
can now record that change with 
practically 100 per cent. accuracy.” 

Up in Rhode Island the State 
police were interested in this new 
invention. They had been using 
a blood-pressure Lie Detector: the 
new instrument promised to be 
much more accurate. So they in- 
vited Father Summers along. 

The first case they brought to 
him had two men suspects; it con- 
cerned a missing woman, wife of 
one of the men. In forty-five 
minutes Father Summers broke 
that case. The husband was inno- 
cent. The other man, a friend of 
the family, was guilty; he had 
heiped the wife hide away in a 
country place. 

The second case was more diffi- 
cult. A small grocery store had 
repor.ed a robbery. One look at 
the safe showed that the job had 
been an inside one. Clearly the 
lock had been smashed after, not 
before, the safe was opened. The 
robbery might have been com- 
mitted by the owner, his wife, or 
any of the six employees. 

The Lie Detector was put to 
work. The six employees were 
immediately cleared. The owner's 
wife was evidently not telling the 
whole truth, but indications in her 
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case were not clear. It was evident 
that she knew about the robbery 
she probably knew who had com 
mitted it. But had she obtained 
her information before or after the 
robbery ? 

The owner was to all appear 
ances determined that the machine 
was not going to catch him nap 
ping. But he wasn’t clever enough 
the Detector proved him guilty 
He had broken into his own safe 
hoping to throw blame on a local 
gang. His wife had found out alx 
it after the deed was done. 

The Rhode Island police then 
tested Father Summers’ inachine 
simultaneously with the old blood 
pressure machine. Both machines 
were at the same time applied to 
each suspect—each machine be ng 
fastened to a hand of the 
“victim”. The blood-pressure 
machine was accurate in less thar 
half of the cases; the priest’s in 
strument in all of them. 

One of Father Summers’ m 
important cases involved an inno- 
cent victim. A young fellow wa 
charged with petiy robbery. Th 
offence was a minor one; but be- 
cause the youth had been pre- 
viously convicted on a sim 
charge, the New York law mad 
it mandatory for the judge to sen 
tence him to from thirty to sixty 
years in prison if he were found 
guilty this time. 

The jury was out 


_ 


~ 


a 


4 
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less that 


thirty minutes and then brought 11 
a verdict of guilty. But the judge 
hesitated: The boy was young and 
the sentence was a long one, so he 
wanted to be sure. 








HE INVENTED THE 


Oddly enough, both he and the 
prosecuting attorney, a Jew, were 


almost convinced that the boy 
hadn’: committed the robbery. So 
Father Summers was called in. He 
set his Lie Detector to work. The 
Detector indicated that the lad was 


innocent. There was a re-trial., 

Then came the all-important 
quesiion: Would evidence dis- 
closed by the Lie Detector be 
admitted in the court? 

rhe evidence of the old blood- 
pressure Lie Detector had never 
been admitted in court, because 
during an important case the in- 
ventor of that instrument stated it 
was less than 7§ per cent. accurate. 

Father Summers was put on the 


nd with his Detector. The 
prosecutor took him through a full 
day of catechism on his machine: 
method, accuracy, value as testi- 
mony. In the end he was permitted 
to present the evidence to the 
court. The prosecutor, of course, 


tala 


the jury that they were at 
rty to reject the evidence. 
[he boy was acquitted. Later 
lence proved that the Detector 
had saved an innocent man. 
Father Summers and his Lie 
ector were called in to act on 
enty criminal cases. The evi- 
dence brought out by the machine 
always verified upon the legal 
completion of the case. 
In one instance where Father 
Summers used the Detector on an 
used man, his purpose was to 
prove the defendant’s innocence. 
The prisoner was a policeman. A 
motorist had charged him with a 
“ shake-down ”, but Father Sum- 


TERROR OF LIARS 10! 
mers believed the case a frame- 
up. 


The policeman asked that his 
innocence be tested by the Lie 
Deiector. He faced the ordeal 
calmly, persuaded that everyone 
thought him innocent. Father 
Summers, keenly disappointed, put 
him through a second test; again 
the machine registered guilty. For 
the first time in his experience 
Father Summers tested the same 
person a third time. This time the 
evidence of guilt was unmistakable. 

While Father Summers had been 
working, detectives had _ been 
searching the policeman’s house. 
There they found a little book in 
which he had kept a record of the 
people who had bribed him over 
a period of two years, so the Lie 
Detector was righi, and the law 
officer was convicted. 

One case that Father’: Summers 
handled clearly indicates that the 
evidence disclosed by the Detector 
depends on what the subject be- 
lieves or does not believe. 

“In a case where a man is the 
victim of an hallucination, that 
hallucination (since the victim 
really believes it to be a fact) is 
registered by the Lie Detector as 
the truth.” 

Fascinated by Father Summers’ 
recital, I asked to be put to the 
test. I sat down in a comfortable 
chair, and around my hands Father 
Summers wrapped what looked 


like perforated belts. The brightly- 
polished buckles of the belis rested 
in my palms. The purpose of this 
buckle “was to catch any electrical 
current that my body might gene- 
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rate and to transmit it through the 
wires to the controlling machine. 

Father Summers spread out six 
cards in his hands. “I work with 
cards,” he explained, “ because 
generally people can be pretty 
objective about them. Pick a card 
and don’t show it to me.” 

I picked the ten of spades and 
then placed it back into the small 
deck. 

Father Summers began to work 
with the controls until the pen was 
swinging down the side of the roll 
of paper. I moved back in my 
chair until I was out of sight of the 
paper. 

“ Strangely enough,” he said, 
“ cool, unemotional, self-contained 
people give themselves away rather 
easily. In the beginning the pen 
may record a little nervousness in 
these people, and that may confuse 
us somewhat. But in the case of a 


The Dog Detective 


phlegmatic person, the pen rarely 
records anything until it swi: 
wide for the lice—if the person | 
told a lie. 

“T am going to hold up succ 
sive cards,” he said, “ and when I 
ask you whether it is the one you 
picked, simply say no, even if it is 
the one.” 

Then one by one he held up the 
cards, and each time in a carefully 


restrained voice he asked: “ Is this 
_the card?” And each time I quietly 
said no. The whole experiment 
took about six minutes. At the end 


he held up the ten of spades, and 
in a positive tone, said: “ This ts 
the card you picked.” 

I did not feel that I was in the 
presence of magic; I just felt that 
I had been caught flat-footed, and 
I thanked high heaven that I wasn’t 
a murderer being quizzed about 
my crime, 


WANTING to surprise his girl on her birthday with her 

favourite perfume, but not knowing the name of it, an 
ardent Belfast lover hit upon a scheme. He took her French 
poodle out for a walk and headed for the perfume counter of 


an exclusive gift shop. 


Enlisting an assistant’s help, he started testing. Stoppers from 
eight or nine bottles of perfume were waved under the animal’s 


nose. No response. 


But on the next stopper the dog frantically wagged his tail 
and jumped into the assistant’s arms. 


Green Pastures 


—Irish News. 


“ Luxuriousty furnished self-contained flat with excellent 
view of the Bank of Ireland.” (Advertisement in Irish 


Times.) 


Ideally suitable, of course, for retired miser. 


—Daily Telegraph. 
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Cardinal Merry del Val, Papal Secretary 
of State, had an Irish background 





He Quelled a 
Meb with 
a Stare 


CHOSE him because he is a 
polyglot, born in England, 
educated in Belgium, of 

Spanish nationality and living in 
Italy; the son of a diplomat and 
himself a diplomat, he is acquain- 
ted with the problems of all 
countries.” 

With these words—quoted by 
Marie Cecilia Buehrle in her 
recent work, Rafael, Cardinal 
Merry del Val (Sands & Co. 18/-) 

Pope Pius X gave the reasons 
for his surprising choice of thirty- 
eight-year-old Monsignor Merry 
del Val as Secretary of State. 

Yet another vital element in the 
composition of this dynamic, 
saintly man who wore a hair-shirt, 
destined for so meteoric a career 
in the Church, deserves to be 
added to the Pope’s catalogue. He 
was of Irish ancestry. The author 
tells us: — : 

“The name Merry suggests a 
background of persecution, 
originating, as it does, in 17th- 
century Ireland, where it was 
adopted for reasons of security 
by a family that traces its 
descent from the _ kingly 


O’Hoolichans of Hy-Main [Ui 
Maine] in Connacht. One 
branch of the family moved to 
Waterford, and in the latter half 
of the 18th century went to 
Spain and settled in Seville. 

“The Merrys had always 
been almost as intensely Irish 
as they were Catholics, until 
Thomas Merry went to England 
and was educated at Ample- 
forth; Richard, the son of 
Thomas, established himself in 
Seville, and Rafael, one of his 
sons, married Donna Maria 
della Trinidad del Val, who be- 
longed to a distinguished family 
of Aragon. The name Merry y 
del Val was eventually legalised 
as Merry del Val. Rafael, a son 
of this marriage, went to 
London as Secretary to the 
Spanish Legation and became 
the father of Rafael, Cardinal 
Merry del Val.” 


From his youth Rafael Merry 
del Val had one burning desire— 
to work as a priest in the mission 
field of England, he!ping in the 
apostolate to win back “the 
Dowry of Mary”. That wish was 
denied him. Despite his distaste 
for show and publicity, he was 
chosen by a succession of Popes 
for high ecclesiastical honours, 

The Cardinal had an _ extra- 
ordinary power of attraction and 
of making lifelong friends. At 
Ushaw, in the north of England, 
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he was the most popular divine in 
the college. So ready was he for 
bit of fun that his name was soon 
changed to “ Merry Devil ”. 

At Assisi, when, in 1926, the 


Cardinal, as Papal Legate, presi- 


ded over the celebrations com- 
memorating the finding of the 
body of St. Francis, he saw a large 
elegation of Irish Franciscan 
lertiaries : — 

“ They were carrying a strik- 
ingly beautiful banner, the 
handiwork of a Dublin guild, 
which aroused general interest. 
When the Cardinal passed, he 
too was attracted by it, and with 
1 gracious smile said, “ God 
bless Ireland!” 

One day, Pope Pius X gave an 
iudience to a group of English- 
speaking novices, one of whom, a 
young Irish girl, had learned so 
perfectly by rote her plea for a 
blessing that the Holy Father con- 
cluded she was a fluent speaker of 
Italian, and he spoke to her en- 
thusiastically in that language :— 

“Her eyes grew wider and 
wider, and the flush in her 
cheeks faded. She did not 
understand a word. She wanted 
to fly headlong from the room, 
though her feet seemed riveted 
to the spot, when a quiet voice 
from behind the Holy Father 
asked in perfect English: ‘From 
what part of Ireland do you 
come, Sister?’ ‘From County 
Tipperary, was the prompt 
answer, while Sister gave place 
to the novice behind her, with 
a grateful glance in the direction 
of Monsignor Merry del Val, 


—— 
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whose eyes were alight with the 

spirit of fun.” 

Pius X spoke often and with 
prophetic sorrow of the Great War 
which was to engulf the world in 
1914. On a stifling morning in 
August, 1914, Cardinal Merry del 
Val stood for a moment before en- 
tering for the daily audience: 

“ The Holy Father was sitting 
motionless at his desk, his head 
in his hands. Papers and des- 
patches lay open before him. 

Belgium invaded! First battles. 

“Silently the Cardinal ap- 
proached and stood beside him. 

The Pope lifted his head. Some- 

thing flashed into the memory 

of the Cardinal. Their first 
meeting. The same look of pain 
in the eyes upiurned to his! 

The same wordless agony! ‘ It 

has come,’ the Holy Father 

whispered, as though with an 
effort. 

“Yes, Your Holiness, it has 
come.” 





Between these two dignitaries of 
the Church, so different in age and 
temperament, close harmony pre- 
vailed. The strong spirit of one 
never conflicted with that of the 
other. Their united life and work 
was free from even the slightest 
disagreement. 

This handsome, brilliant Cardinal 
loved, during his well-earned holi- 
days, to travel incognito, button- 
ing up the purple under a long 
black coat, and mixing among the 
ordinary folk in buses, trams, 
trains and in the mountainous 
country places. Mountaineering in 
the Dolomites was a special delight 
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to him, and even in later life he 
found no altitude too high, no 
climb too strenuous. 

He was a hidden benefactor of 
the poor; he sometimes even sold 
precious jewels, in favour of imita- 
tion stones, so that the needy 
might benefit from the exchange. 
Much of his scanty leisure was 
spent in his club for poor boys 
living in the dark, narrow streets 
of Trastevere; he served their 
spiritual needs and encouraged 
them in their sports, entertain- 
ments and musical performances. 
During World War I, many of 
these lads were conscripted. The 
Cardinal wrote numerous letters to 
them at the front, kept in touch 
with their families and helped to 
rehabilitate them in the difficult 
early days of peace. 

Cardinal Merry del Val was a 
brilliant pianist, had a rich, mel- 
low baritone and was, in his spare 
moments, a composer. Ignaz 
Paderewski was invited to give a 
recital to the dignitaries of the 
Papal Court, In the reception 
which followed, Pope Pius X in- 
troduced Merry del Val as “ the 
Paderewski of the Sacred College.” 

Rome, during the Cardinal’s 
lifetime, was a troubled place for 
churchmen. The Roman Question 
was a thorny one, and the Pope 
was still a prisoner of the Vatican. 
Organised anti-clerical riots broke 
out frequently, and on one occa- 
sion the Cardinal was attacked in 
his carriage by a mob of men and 
boys brandishing sticks, clubs and 
guns :— 

“With difficulty the coach- 
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men held the rearing horses; the 
two priests accompanying the 
Cardinal moved restlessly in 
their seats. The Cardinal did 
not for a moment lose his com- 
posure. Calmly he fixed his eyes 
upon the fierce faces all around 
him. The wild voices sounded 
more like the shrieks of demons 
than the cries of men; yet not a 
single weapon struck. Then 
came a pause. Still the Cardinal 
did not move. There was no 
flinching in that steady gaze. 
Then the crowd broke, suddenly 
as it had come, and the carriage 
went on its way.” 
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Security police mounted on bi- 
cycles followed his carriage, In 
time they asked him to use an 
automobile, as a means of greater 
security. The Pope approved, and 
the Cardinal was the first member 
of the Curia to make use of a 
motor-car. 

Historians see, in the official 
meeting between the Cardinal and 
Mussolini’s representative at the 
Assisi celebrations in 1926, the 
first definite step in the solution 
of the Roman Question. The 
Cardinal was greeted officially by 
the Minister of Public Instruction 
—the first time since 1870 that a 
representative of the Italian Gov- 
ernment paid public respect to the 
Holy See in the person of its 
Legate. 

The Cardinal was loved and 
trusted utterly by a saint: Pope 
Pius X. He, in turn, reciprocated 
that love and trust. As Archpriest 
of St. Peter’s, he performed per- 
haps the saddest task of his life- 
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surprised to see the number and variety of publications in 
Irish now available. 
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HE QUELLED A MOB WITH A STARE 109 


time when he supervised the plac- And another wish was fulfilled: 
ing of the coffin of Pius X in the “I desire that on my tomb,” he 
crypt of St. Peter’s. said before his death, “ there 

Here, too, the Cardinal was laid should be written only my name, 
to rest, sixteen years later, in 1930, with these words, Da mihi animas 
in accordance with his wish to lie —coetera tolle” (Give me souls— 
1s near as possible to Pius X. take away all else). 


Brittany’s Parallel With Connemara 

Toray, at Lamballe (Brittany), there is a National Stud where . 
fine animals are bred, including some specially bred for 

marshy ground—which is reminiscent of the West of Ireland 

with its Connemara ponies, and the hardy breed of black 

Connemara cattle. 

In many respects the Breton rural story runs parallel with 
the Irish—particularly the western Irish—one. 

In this connection it is interesting to note, however, that 
whereas in the West of Ireland where it is found that no two 
adjacent fields belong to the small smallholder or farmer, it is 
because when the land was “ striped up ” when de Valera came 
to power lots were drawn to avoid jealousy, in Brittany it is 
due to the laws of inheritance which give all the children an 
equal share of the estate and cause the splitting up of property. 

The result is that the north of Brittany is a patchwork quilt 
of tiny fields, the owners of which seldom have two adjoining, 
even when they own a number. 

The horse plough is, fortunately, still in use throughout 
Brittany, with two-, three- or even four-horse teams. Fortu- 
nately, because this means a valuable contribution to soil 
fertility. 

—ETHEL MANNIN, The Country of the Sea. (Jarrolds, 
London. 18s.) 


Cock-a-Doodle—That’ll Do! 


or , 


[#E finest rooster I’ve ever seen,” said the admiring visitor 
to his farmer cousin. 

“Well, if it’s the finest, it’s also the laziest,” said the 

farmer. “ He just waits for another cock to crow, then he nods 


his head.” 


‘THE next (October) issue of THe Igisn Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, September 26. 
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GULLIVER A REAL PERSON \ Chicago corres 
pondent, D. P. McC., tells us it is a matter of 
record that one Anthony Gulliver, described 
as ‘“‘a native of Ireland whe ! was born 
in 1610, died in Milton Massachusetts, at 
tl we of He left a family of six sons 
and 1 l 
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\ are not too sure, but e seem to recall 

hav ead x whe tt . fr 4 meet 
' ] of t t mar in ¢ nty Cavan 
Rut P rathe } on t ibject, w 
ke itt knowledgeabl reack to 
sup] t le 
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HONOLULU CALLING Connemara-born, and 
trained as a nurse in the Mater Hospital, 
Di 1, Miss Kathleen O'Flaherty tells us 
she has been living in exotic Honolulu since 
I 


She returned home in 1953, intending to 
rather uncomfort 
many years im 
th So she 





ound the climate 

abk ifter having 

perpetual ne ana warmtn., 

hied back to Hon (her address there is 
} A. 


163 Ohua A uc) She finds the people 


spent so 
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sunst 

















there very friendh 

he flora and fauna must be the grandest 
in the world,”’ she enthuses Our flowering 
tree re all in bloom me and one sees avenue 
ef red (Poinciana), pi yellow and a rainbow 
mixture Of course, there are 1 or earth- 
ar and tidal waves, but these are soon 
fergot 

M O'Flaherty is justifiably dignant with 

the writer of an article who stated that locks 
made of feather it to be ee Hawai 
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Mis Judith V t 10)6«6(Garrioch 
Glasgow, N.W., tland, would like a girl 
pen-friend aged about 
as erested in 


1 who 


cycling and 





baking. 








Miss Conchita Sebastian, Pa 
73, Madrid, Spain, would like 





things about our ymuntr ana 
she wants to correspond } 
about 3 years old I 
be in English or Spanish 
st tw t it t] 4 re 
D he f I , 
with the | 1 peopl M 
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Durham, | in udd 
t I ‘ an i pen-t 
aged between 2 nd 2 
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Not 17. — D 
correspondence on the s 
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Dublin reader ser 
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NOT UNDEI | 
a si 
Our pa , t 
dlon f \ We mar ' 
Why life 1 ! i 
Not understood 
Not understood we ther 
Hug them closer as the vears i 
Till virtues often seem to ty I 
And thus men rise and fall, and - i 
Not understood 
N understood the secret sprin 
Which le beneath the surf 
Are disregarded With f 
We judge our neighbours, and th ‘ - 
Not understood 
Not understood how trifl ; 
The thoughtless sentence a 
Destroy ng years of friendsitp 
And on our souls there falls , - 
Not understood. 
Not understood i many br 
For ack f symp } ! 
H marry ne heerle hear 
liow many nm spirits p« a 
t understood 
©) ¢ 1 that mer y 3 
ind judge le har 
O ¢ Z! at men §s r 
l one another im, j 2 
ly under ’ 





Reader broad— ’ ’ 
Canada, Australia, Sou ifr 
? 1” cora ttead ’ 
| environment and gtt us fa } 
; a it thew vir ndatiti 
| they might care to throw in a re » | 
their Irish background, if any f | 











